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WHAT'S NEW IN WESTERN LIVING 
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WHITE-WITH-A-COLOR is newer and smarter than white-by-itself in 
house furnishings this spring: thus the white-with-blue Monterey fur- 
niture of the country house breakfast room above. Then, for variety’s 
sake, and to substitute for sunshine in this tree-shaded room, brilliant 
colors are worked in as chintz draperies, rug, pottery, and flowers. 
This room, by Edgar Harrison Wileman, decorator, photographed in 
natural color by James N. Doolittle, introduces the new department, 
‘Room Recipes,” which makes its bow on page 26 of this issue. 
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WHEN A BATTERY 
“DIES,” the cause may not 
be “old age”; it may be vi- 
bration. Tightening of hold- 
down clamps is just one of six 
battery services included in 
every job of Shellubrication. 





ON CAR 
UPKEEP 





THE FIRST SECRET IN 
KEEPING UPHOLSTERY 
NEW LOOKING is to keep 
out grit and dust. That’s why 
Shellubrication customers ap- 
preciate the vacuum cleaning or 
thorough brushing included free 
in this new type of car upkeep. 





THIS CAN'T BE 
THE ORIGINAL 
MOHAIR ! 




























A UNIVERSAL JOINT THAT “BACKLASHES” can cost up to 
$25.00 for repairs. But don’t blame the repairman. The trouble may 
have originated from too heavy or too light a lubricant. Shellubri- 
cation puts the right lubricant in the right place. Seven to eleven 
special Shell lubricants are used. 


CHEVROLET, FORD, PLYMOUTH and 25 other makers 
cooperate to bring you “fool-proof” upkeep 


An overlooked point or the wrong 
grease applied here or there—and 
a few months later some part 
wears out. It is claimed that 85% 
of all car repair bills originate 
from careless lubrication. 


So Shell engineers set to work 
to provide a “fool-proof” system. 
Leading engineers for all of 
America’s car manufacturers 
gave their help. 


The result is Shellubrication. 
This new type of car upkeep 
offers lubrication the way the 
designers of your car specified it. 
The right lube. In the right place. 
At the right time. 


Nothing is neglected. The bat- 
tery is serviced. The upholstery 
vacuumed or brushed. The 
windows are cleaned. 

And trained Shell men check 
every step in their work, first 
on an exact chart of your car, 
again on an exclusive 
chart-receipt. One copy 
of this receipt goes to 
you, another is kept on 
file at your neighborhood 
Shell station. 

Investigate this new 
system of upkeep and all 
its many safety factors. 
Ask at the Shell station 
near your home. 
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HAS MORE RO 


It’s the big luxury car of “All Three” 


MERICAN FAMILIES want a big, 

roomy car...that’s comfortable 

...and safe. More than ever before, 
they’re picking the new Plymouth! 


Because this beautiful 1936 Plym- 
outh is the largest leading low-priced 
car! It has inches more leg room... el- 
bow and shoulder room. The famed 
Floating Ride has 11 new, added com- 
fort features, 

A frame that’s 100% more rigid, and 
anew sway-eliminator, give all the lux- 
urious riding smoothness you’d expect 


LYMOUTH 


in this big car. There’s a new steering 
design... there just isn’t any trace of 
road-shock at the wheel. 

The beautiful 1936 Safety-Steel body 
is not only safer... but has remarkable 
new insulation against all noise. And 
Plymouth’s famed 100% hydraulic 
brakes are self-equalizing ... always 
stop you smoothly and safely. 

See it...ride in it...drive it. Ask 
your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer 
to arrange for you to do this. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 





















Ask for the New 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% TIME PAYMENT 
PLAN 
You can figure it out for yourself. 
1. Start with your unpaid balance. 


2.*Then add insurance cost. 


3. Then multiply by 6% —for a 12 months’ 
plan. One-half of one per cent per month 
for periods more or less than 12 months. 


*In some states a small legal documentary fee is required. 


NO OTHER CHARGES 


—$510- 


AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
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Ride the Air-Conditioned 


EMPIRE BUILDER 








along the 
oe Pass Detour 





—St, Mary’s Lake 


thru Glacier Park 
on your way East 


®@ Go East by train for safety, pleasure, econ- 
omy. Make the transcontinental trip on 
Great Northern Railway's luxurious ‘Empire 
Builder” through the Cascades and the 
Rockies. Visit 3 great dams—Bonneville near 
Portland, Grand Coulee near Spokane, Ft. 
Peck near Glasgow, Mont. Stop off in 
Glacier National Park. (Low cost all-expense 
tours 1 to 6 days). 

The air-conditioned Empire Builder offers 
every travel advantage, from solarium obser- 
vation car and giant locomotives smoothly 
powered by electricity or oil, to low cost 
meals and new type luxury day coaches that 
make thrift smart and thrilling. Lower train 


fares for summer. Get full particulars now. | 


Mail the coupon today. 


Ask Mr. Scott... 


A. L. Scott, General Agent, Dept. S1 
Great Northern Railway 
679 Market Street, San Francisco 


Send me illustrated literature about Great Northern 
Railway, Empire Builder and Logan Pass Detour. 
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Fishing Resort 
at Guaymas, Mexico 


“Fish so abundant that one grows tired 
of catching them,” says guide-book Terry 
about Guaymas waters of the West Coast 
of Mexico. So Southern Pacific has built 
for weary fishermen a luxurious resort 
hotel, Playa de Cortés, in a Mediter- 
ranean setting 3 miles from Guaymas. 
Deep-sea anglers will flock to these 
depths from now until June, to catch 
boca dulce, cabrilla, mero, bass, Spanish 
mackerel, and yellowtail; and others will 
come at any time, for the romance of 
the land and the vivid beauty of the sea. 
Playa de Cortés will be open all year 
round. Rates are $6 to $10 per person 
per day, American plan and U. S. cur- 
rency. Fishing outfits can be had from 
the hotel, and launches hired through the 
hotel offices. Guaymas is 1% rail days 
from Los Angeles by Southern Pacific; 
trips daily except Saturday. 


Winter 
Plane Service 


United Air Lines is keeping its entire 
fleet of 55 transports in service this 
winter. A 25% increase in Pacific Coast 
passenger business, improved equipment 
and ground facilities, faster service, and 
greater public acceptance of year-round 
air travel, are reasons why. Full-grown 
meals are being served in the sky during 
the 16-hour flight from San Francisco to 
New York. They are planned by a chef 
in San Francisco’s St. Francis Hotel, and 
include finger-style fried chicken, vege- 
tables, salad, ice cream and cookies; cof- 


fee, tea, or hot chocolate. And they’re 
free. 
3 
ae ay 
Previewing 


the Cruises 


1 American Express Company tour- 
cruise will leave San Francisco February 
17, go by rail down the West Coast 
of Mexico to Guadalajara, and cross the 
country to Vera Cruz by way of Mexico 
City. Seven or eight days of sights will 
be spent in and around Mexico City. 
At Vera Cruz the tour will board the 
S. S. Mexique, the French Liner which 
leaves New Orleans February 25 on the 
French Line’s first Mexico-Panama-West 
Indies cruise. The sailing from New Or- 
leans will be a festive midnight affair 
following the final celebration of Mardi 
Gras. Vera Cruz being the first port of 
call, passengers getting on there will not 
miss the main events of the cruise. The 
ship proceeds to Cristobal, Kingston, 
Havana, and New Orleans. Pacific Coast 
passengers come home from New Or- 
leans by rail. Their whole trip — train, 
ship, and train back to San Francisco— 
takes 33 days and costs $389.50 first class 











N-Y-K: 
‘318 
‘179 


HAWAII - JAPAN - CHINA 
PHILIPPINES - AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND - SOUTH SEAS 


The Maru ships of N.Y.K. have sailed these 
seas for half a century! They offer the out- 
standing circle-tour of the richly-interesting 
Pacific area...in its own unique atmosphere 

.- with its own ee of hospitality and 
service. 


TOURIST 
CABIN 





FIRST 
CLASS 


Choose the route hoi pioneer you...ar- 
range your own time schedule.. find the 
blossoms of Japan, the mystery of China, 
the new-born nation of the Philippines. 
Sail through the glamour-strewn South Seas 
to mighty Australia and New Zealand. 


The luxurious appointments...and atten- 
tions...of N.Y.K. make a memorable event 
of every seamoment! Renowned American 
or Continental cuisine. Low costs... with 
your dollar always on the favorable end of 


the exchange. *($522 from Los Angeles) 
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For detailed information and itin- 
eraries consult your Travel Agent or 
N-Y:K: LINE [JAPAN MAIL] 

551 Market Street 
518 West Sixth Street 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 





“SUNSET 





throughout. The cruise from New Or- 
leans to New Orleans takes 20 days, and 
first class costs $180 up. 

Ten days in Hawaii, seeing the islands 
and their sights, is the object of an 
everything-included cruise leaving Van- 
couver February 9 on Canadian Pacific’s 
S. S. Empress of Japan and getting back 
March 1 on the Empress of Canada. 
Rates are scaled according to three plans 
of going places in Hawaii; the minimum 
first-class-throughout, Vancouver to Van- 
couver, is $255 all-inclusive. 


Streamline ~ 
Motorcoaches 





Ci sWere Vo. 


Sixty streamline super-busses will be 
operating over western highways soon. 
They will be exclusive to Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines, who developed them, and 
the builder is General Motors. They 
have parlor-car interiors, and carry 36 
passengers. The motor is in the back, 
and the baggage is under instead of over 
the passengers, who ride higher, with a 
better view. There is more roominess, 
less weight, more safety, and smoother 
riding. Present bus-fares will prevail. 


a, 
Baby Clippers in 
Hawaii om 
Because business is zooming, Inter- 


Island Airways, Ltd., of Honolulu, has 
taken delivery of two “baby clippers” to 
augment the old service of four planes. 
The infant giants will speed up schedules 
between all chief islands of the group. 

The general appearance of these new 
Sikorsky amphibians is that of their 
greater namesakes. They’re 52 feet long, 
with 86-foot wingspread, and carry 16 
passengers. They're twin-engined, with 
750 brake horsepower engines, and capa- 
ble of operating on either engine alone. 
They'll do 200 miles an hour at 7,000 
feet, and will land on land or water 
with equal ease. Outsides are silver all 
over, and insides are upholstered and 
carpeted a rich deep blue, with lighter 
blue curtains and grey ceilings. 

No particular change in rates has been 
announced. Inter-Island planes ply be- 
tween Honolulu and the neighbor isles 
every day except Sunday. 


Winter Rail 
Excursion Rates 





To popularize winter train travel, for 
the first time low winter rates are in 
effect on tourist and coach equipment, 
and will be in effect through May 14. 
Tickets are good to places east of Ogden 
and El Paso, on all lines west of Chi- 
cago. The time limit is 6 months from 
any day before May 15, and a different 
route may be traveled coming back. San 
Francisco to Chicago tourist round trip 
is $79.95; coach round trip, $62.20. Be- 
tween Vancouver, Seattle, or Portland 
and Chicago, tourist round trip is $77.25; 
coach round trip, $60.10. 

Mrs. Melvin C. Lane of Portland, Ore., learned 
from sad experience that it’s a bad idea to go vaca- 


tioning with fewer than two pairs of glasses—that is, 
if you wear glasses. 
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Mariachis play beneath your window 


Cosstep streets flanked with pink and blue 
buildings; balconies where lovers actually ser- 
enade their senoritas on moonlit nights; wide 
beaches where the surf is warm; bands of ma- 
riachis who play beneath your window if you 
nod at them; picnic islands fringed with cocoa- 
nut palms; friendly people who are never in a 
hurry; aranas (the name means‘spider”), those 
funny two-wheeled carts that take you all over 
town for a peso or two. That’s Mazatlan. 


Different from the rest 
When you buy your ticket to Mexico, have the 
agent route you via the West Coast of Mexico 
Route, either going or returning. For no extra 
rail fare, you'll see a part of Mexico entirely 
different from the rest: Mazatlan, Guadalajara 
(a marvelous place to buy pottery and glass- 
ware), Tepic (a perfectly preserved Spanish 
Colonial village), Guaymas (where Southern 
Pacific’s modern resort, Playa de Cortés, opens 
soon), the wild mountainous Barrancas, and 
dozens of little towns whose only connection 
with the outer world is our daily train. 

In Mexico, the train is king. In fact, most of 
Mexico’s really interesting places are reached 
only by train. You have more time in Mexico 
when you go this way. 


How to get there 
We have air-conditioned through Pullman serv- 
ice from Los Angeles clear to Mexico City. 


If you wish, you can go one way to Mexico 
City and return another, using our West Coast 
Route either way. Very low roundtrip fares per- 
mit this. Or go to Mexico City as a sidetrip on 
your way to or from the east (the sidetrip fare 
is only $50). Or take our air-conditioned “Hotel 
Car,” which leaves El Paso and Tucson every 
Monday for a three weeks’ tour of Mexico’s by- 
ways: Uruapan, Patzcuaro, Guanajuato, Mazat- 
lan, Guaymas, and many more, with eight days 
in Mexico City. 
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Write Mr. McGinnis 
For information about the West Coast of Mex- 
ico, write F.S. McGinnis, Dept. SU-2, 65 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, California. For a de 
luxe booklet about Mexico with large map in 
full colors, enclose 25f in stamps or coin. (This 
booklet was judged best in America at the New 
York Art Directors’ Show last year.) 


Southern Pacific 














Everything Fine in Music 


SUTTER AND KEARNY STS., SAN FRANCISCO 
* SANTA ROSA 
SACRAMENTO * VALLEJO 


OAKLAND 


3 8AN FRANCISCO STORES 






SAN JOSE + SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


Vistas OF 
TOMORROW 


Not just for today . . . but for all 
those tomorrows . . . a Vertichord 
Grand — more than any other pos- 
session in your home — will express 
the gracious art of living! Its charm- 
ing presence will be a focal point of 
good comradeship . . . enduring hap- 
piness . . . joys only music can bring. 
The Vertichord Grand — exclusive 
with Sherman, Clay —is NEW, strik- 
ingly different . like no other 
piano you've seen, played or heard! 
It’s lovely to look at . . . and the 
second you hear its deep, vibrant 
tone . . . you'll say with the artists: 
"This is a piano you love to play!’ 


ERTICHORD 


Entirely NEW 


in SIZE! 


only 25 inches deep 


in PERFORMANCE! 


comparable to 5 ft. 6 in. grand 


in TONE QUALITY! 


greater sound board area 


in PRICE! 


amazingly low 


$395 AND $445 
SEND FOR FULL DETAILS! 


SHERMAN, Cray & Co., Sah Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please sénd' me — without obligation 
— full information about the new Vertichord Grand. 
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STOP AND GO 


EVENTS ] 





February 1-10 


Winter Sports 


P.N.A. Tournament, Spokane Ski Club, 


2 
Wash. 

1,2 Annual Snow Festival, Long Barn, Calif. 

® Shasta Snowmen Sanction Meet, Snow- 
man’s Hill, Calif. 

1,2 Annual Pac. Coast Intercol. Games, 
Yosemite. 

2 Downhill Ski Races, Mt. Rainier, Wash. 

2 Competitive Events, Auburn Ski Club, 
Cisco, Calif. 

2 Mt. Lassen Regional Championships, 
Mineral, Calif. 

8,9 P.N.A. Tournament, Winter Sports 
Club, Leavenworth, Wash. 

8 Siskiyou Interscholastic Tournament, 
Mt. Shasta, Calif. 

8 Costume Skating Carnival, Yosemite. 

8,9 Annual Ski Tour, Big Pines Ski Club, 
Big Pines, Calif. 

8,9 Snow Marathon to Trail Inn, Camp 
Baldy, Calif. 

9 Novice Slalom Races, Mt. Rainier, Wash. 

9 Cross Country Tour, Auburn Ski Club, 
Cisco, Calif. 

9 Ski Tournament, Truckee Outing Club, 
Truckee, Calif. 

9 Ski Tournament, Lake Arrowhead Ski 
Club, Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 

9, 10 Competitive Ski Meet, Wrightwood Ski 


Club, Wrightwood, Calif. 


Sports 3) 

1 San Carlos Race, Santa Anita Race 
Track, Arcadia, Calif. 

£2 Winter Open Golf Tournament, Cata- 
lina Island, Calif. 

& San Antonio Race, Santa Anita Race 


Track, Arcadia, Calif. 


Music, Etc. 


1 Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Civic 
Auditorium, Seattle. 

1 S. F. Symphony Orchestra, Opera House, 
San Francisco. 

1-7 ‘Royal Street,"” Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, Pasadena. 

1-15 ‘“‘Mamacita,"”” Pasadena Community 
Playhouse, Pasadena. 

2 Trudi Schoop Ballet, Opera House, San 
Francisco. 

3 Seattle Symphony Orchestra, Metro- 
politan Theatre, Seattle. 

3&9 Portland Symphony Orchestra, Portland 
Civic Auditorium, Portland. 

3-5 Trudi Schoop Ballet, Philharmonic Audi- 


torium, Los Angeles. 

4 S. F. Symphony Orchestra, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

6 Philharmonic Orchestra, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

6 Trudi Schoop Ballet, Lobero Theatre, 
Santa Barbara. 


7 Philharmonic Orchestra (matinee), Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

7-19 San Carlo Opera, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

8 Portland Jr. Symphony Orchestra, 
Portland Civic Auditorium, Portland. 

10 Trudi Schoop Ballet, Oakland Audi- 


torium, Oakland. 


1-8 Boris Lovet-Lorski, Sculpture, Gump's, 
San Francisco. 

Opens 3 Watercolors, Calif. Artists, Foundation 
of Western Art, Los Angeles. 

Opens 5 Oriental Rugs, DeYoung Museum, San 
Francisco. 

Opens 5 Creative Art, Pasadena Public Schools, 
DeYoung Museum, San Francisco. 


Exhibits 


5-26 Modern Calif. Architecture, DeYoung 
Museum, San Francisco. 
9-23 Annual Exhibit, Santa Cruz Art League, 


Auditorium, Santa Cruz. 








February 10-20 


Winter Sports 


15, 16 P.N.A. Tournament, Skyliners Club, 
Bend, Ore. 

15, 16 Championship Ski Tournament, Auburn 
Ski Club, Cisco, Calif. 

15, 16 Yosemite Winter Club Invitational Ski 
Meet, Yosemite. 

15, 16 Annual Snow Pageant, Big Pines, Calif. 

16 Slalom Races, Mt. Rainier, Wash. 

16 Hampton Butte Ski Tour, Mineral, Calif. 

Sports 

12 Juvenile Championship, Santa Anita 
Race Track, Arcadia, Calif. 

15 Santa Anita Derby, Santa Anita Race 
Track, Arcadia, Calif. 

17-22 Annual Empress Hotel Winter Golf 
Tournament, Victoria, B. C. 

20-23 Washington’s Birthday Golf Tourna- 
ment, Pebble Beach, Calif. 

20-22 Pac. Coast Intercol. Golf Tournament, 


Pebble Beach, Calif. 


Music, Etc. 


10-21 “A Glass of Water,’’ Community Play- 
house, Pasadena. 

11 Dolmetch- Block Concert, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. 

11 Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Granada Theatre, Santa Barbara. 

12-15 “The Mad Hopes,” Taylor St. Theatre, 
Portland. 

13 Trudi Schoop Ballet, Portland Civic 
Auditorium, Portland. 

14 Trudi Schoop Ballet, Moore Theatre, 
Seattle. 

14 S. F. Symphony Orchestra (matinee), 
Opera House, San Francisco. 

17 Bartlett-Robertson Piano Recital, Metro- 
politan Theatre, Seattle. 

17 Portland Symphony Orchestra, Port- 
land Civic Auditorium, Portland. 

18 S. F. Symphony Orchestra, Civic Audi- 
torium, San Francisco. 

18 Lotte Lehmann, Soprano,  Lobero 
Theatre, Santa Barbara. 

20 Jascha Heifetz Recital, Opera House, 
San Francisco. 

20 Philharmonic Orchestra, Philharmonic 


Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


Exhibits 


10-24 Modern Mexican Art, Gump's, San 
Francisco. 

Opens 15 Rudolph Schaeffer School Exhibit, 
DeYoung Museum, San Francisco. 

12 Reception, Preview for Members, Seattle 
Art Museum, Seattle. 

Opens 15 Paintings by Calif. Artists, Legion of 
Honor, San Francisco. 
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Miscellaneous 

14 “International Relations,” lecture, Mrs. 
F.C. Turner, Hotel Oakland, Oakland. 

15 Turtle Dance, Taos, New Mex. 


15, 16 Pasadena Kennel Club Dog Show, Civic 
Auditorium, Pasadena. 

18 ““Romance and Design of Modern Archi- 
tecture,”’ lecture, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Oakland City Club Theatre, Oakland. 

20-23 La Fiesta de los Vaqueros, Tucson, Ariz. 


February 20-29 


Winter Sports 


22, 23 P.N.A. Championships, Seattle Ski 
Club, Snoqualmie Pass, Wash. 
22, 23 Calif. Ski Assn. Championship, Tahoe 
Ski Club, Tahoe City, Calif. 
23, 23 ar." jae Sports Carnival, Truckee, 
alif. 
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ESCAPE from 


street cars, 


ern comforts. 


That's Oaxaca, 


Mixtec. And it’s only overnight 
cities built b 
Buy the handsome sarapes 
breros, table linens and even 


made by their descendants. 


pottery, 
idols 


The Mexico you'll enjoy most is far from 
auto roads and tourist throngs, but may be 
reached quickly and comfortably by RAIL. 

See that your travel agent includes Oaxaca, 
Guada- 
lajara and Guanajuato in your next trip 


Lake Patzcuaro, Jalapa, Alvarado, 


to Mexico. 


For free illustrated folder write NATIONAL 
Nat’! 


RAILWAYS Alamo 


Bldg., San Antonio, 


A AMEXICO'S: 


of MEXICO, 


Texas. 


The KOZY KAMP leads on the long, long 
trail. Endless miles, heavy traffic, mountain 
grades, slippery pavement, buffeting winds, 
are trifles. Get thrills galore going places 
others cannot. Folds low for road or garage. 
Up in 1 minute, with ample room and every 
vacation home need. Steel body. Auto finish. 
Light weight. Low cost. Most of the fun is 
off the beaten path — KOZYKAMPING 
A western trailer built for western people. 
Write us today for free Timely Trailer Tips. 


KOZY KAMP 
TRAILER CO. 


N. E. Columbia Blvd. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oaxaca 


but not from 
bath tubs. Away from noise, but not from 
music and mirth! Just primitive enough 
to please you, but at no sacrifice of mod- 


land of the Zapotec and 
from 
Mexico City. See for yourself the ancient 
these remarkable peoples. 
som- 
now 














Trailer 
Vacation 
the 
Modern Way 





Save Hotel Bills. 


Spend delightful weekends and holi- 
days in the mountains, at the seashore, vacation resorts 
or wherever fancy takes you. Ride and live in an Airstream 


Trailer, the modern rolling home. Styled for beauty, 

equipped for comfort, and designed for ease of living for 

the whole family. Latest equipment for a carefree life and 

economical vacation. Four models on display, each with 

$395 AND factory guarantee. Desirable terms avail- 
UP able. Write today for free literature. 


Airstream Trailer Co. 304-S West 22nd St. Los Angeles 





22, 23 





Washington's Birthday Sports Program, 
Yosemite. 


Yosemite. 
29-Mar. 1 
Big Pines, Calif. 


Track, Arcadia, Calif. 


Music, Etc. 


23-Mar. 8 San Carlo 
rancisco. 

24 Jan Kubelik, violinist, 
Auditorium, Portland. 


Opera, Opera House, 


torium, San Francisco. 


28 S. F. Symphony Orchestra, Opera House, 
San Francisco. 


Continuous Exhibits 


Planetarium Demonstration Lectures, week days 


11 a.m., 3 p.m., 8 p.m., Sundays 2:30 and 3:30 p.m., 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles. 
Casa de Adobe, Los Angeles, open Wed. and 


Sun. 2-5 p.m. 
Southwest Museum, 
Eighteenth Century 

Museum, Feb. 

Marie Gleason Cruess Paintings, 
Gallery, Feb. 

Work of Santa Barbara 
morial Art Gallery, Feb. 

McNicoll Paintings; Wright, 
Los Angeles Museum, Feb. 

Old and Modern Masters, 
Angeles, Feb. 

Development Constitutional Law, 
Library, San Marino, Feb. through June 
by card only.) 

S. F. Art. Assn. Annual Exhibition, San Francisco 
Museum of Art, to Mar. 8. 

Henri-Matisse Paintings, Drawings, 
cisco Museum of Art, to Feb. 24. 

John Held, Jr., Water Colors, Drawings, Gump’s, 

San Francisco, Feb. 24 - Mar. 7. 

Paintings of Louis Michael Eilshemius, San Fran- 

cisco Museum of Art, Feb. 


open daily. 
Portland Art 


Los Angeles, 
Portraiture, 


Oakland Art 
Artists, Faulkner Me- 
Shields Watercolors, 
Biltmore 


Salon, Los 


Huntington 
». (Admission 


San 
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22, 23 Exhibition Skiing, Skating, Big Pines, 
Calif. 

23 Novice Slalom Races, Mt. Rainier, Wash. 

29-Mar. 1 P.N.A. Championships, Cascade Ski 
Club, Mt. Hood, Ore. 

29 Gala Night, Yosemite Winter Club Rink, 


Big Pines Ski Club Final Tournament, 


San 


Portland Public 


25 Spargur String Quartette, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle. 
25 S. F. Symphony Orchestra, Civic Audi- 


25 Bartlett-Robertson Piano Recital, Com- 
munity Playhouse, San Francisco. 

25 Jascha Heifetz, Philharmonic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 

25 Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Savoy Theatre, San Diego. 

Opens 27 “‘Taming of the Shrew,’’ Repertory 
Playhouse, Seattle. 


29 Ss. F. big nat Orchestra (matinee), 
Opera House, San Francisco. 

29 Philharmonic Orche stra, Philharmonic 
Auditorium, Los Angeles. 


" | 
Fran- 
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Sports 

22 Santa Anita Handicap, Santa Anita 
Race Track, Arcadia, Calif. 

22 Washington's Birthday Regatta, San 
Diego. 

24-26 Annual V illage Golf Tournament, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

29 San Juan C gy 25 Santa Anita Race | 








(TOLD MINES 


HE 70-mile crest of gold at Johan- 

nesburg, famous as the “Rand,” 
produces more than half the world’s 
annual output of the precious metal. 


These famous mines have been pushed 
down to a depth of more than a mile 
and a half—with scientific air condi- 
tioning devices to facilitate operations 
at even greater depths. 


The mountainous white pyramids of soil 
dug out of the earth, the great head- 
gears and the smoking stacks of this 
modern Golconda are wonderful to see. 
Wonderful, too, is Johannesburg — a 
modern center of art and education, of 
industry and commerce, sport and recre- 
ation, a city of abundant sunshine and 
exhilarating climate. 


Plan now to take the glorious South 
African tour and visit The “Empire Ex- 
position,” at Johannesburg, in Septem- 
ber, coinciding with the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the “City of Gold.” 


And see also Victoria Falls, the Zim- 
babwe Ruins, the great Kruger game 
preserve, the Cango Caves, the “Garden 
Route” — and other thrilling sights. 











SourH AFRIC 


For full information call at or write to 
THOS. COOK & SON—Wagons-Lits, 
Inc., 587-J Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., or any of their branch offices; or 
any of the other leading tourist and 
travel agencies throughout the world. 




















ADVENTURE 
AMONG 
MAGIC MOODS 


The thrill of this 
great vacationland 
never ends once you've 
been caught by Alaska’s 
magic. One doesn’t forget 
this cruising on glassy, smooth seas— 
among myriads of enchanted islands 
—through labyrinthian fjords—among 
snow-sculptured peaks—and to the 
face of mighty glaciers. 

To say adventuring Alaska’s Shel- 
tered Seas is awe-inspiring and magi- 
cal, is putting it mildly. Days aboard 
ship are restful or exciting, as you 
would have them. Hours exploring 
historic towns are crammed with real 
interest. And of course you'll find 
Mt. McKinley, Matanuska Valley, the 
Trail of 98, gold mines, totem poles, 
and fascinating reminders of Russian 

occupation in this unique vacation- 
land, “up-under” the Midnight Sun. 

Alaska is for the whole family. 
May to September is the season. 
There’s a wide choice of vaca- 
tion-length cruises requiring 
only a modest budget. Sail- 
ings two and three times 
weekly from Seattle. 
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The ALASKA Line 


For FREE, colorful Alaska vacation literature 
SEE -YOUR TRAVEL AGENT-—visit any of the 
following offices: 653 Market, San Francisco; 
514 W. 6th, Los Angeles; 634 S.W. Bdwy., 
Portland; 1401 4th Ave., Seattle; 565 Howe, 


Voncouver, B.C.—or, write your name and 
address on the margin below and mail to THE 
ALASKA LINE, Room 622, Pier 2, Seattle. 


Want a Good-Natured Alaska Map? 
Just enclose 10c to cover mailing. 
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Colors 
for Cruises 


Mrs. Nicholas Townsend, New York 
fashion expert, has made a study of 
color and its effect, and her conclusions 
may be of use to travelers. For the 
musn’t-miss-a-thinger who gads all day 
and dances all night: red, the energy 
color. For the rest-cruiser whose nerves 
need lulling: blue, the hue of harmony. 
For inviting-glancers and other romanc- 
ers: green, the color of appeal. For 
practicalites, though, SUNSET suggests 
navy blue, brown, grey, or black. White, 
of course, for the tropics. 


2 
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Trouble-Saving 
Traveling Iron 


The new Hot-Point 6-inch traveling 
iron will not, as some irons will, blow 
fuses. This is because its voltage is 
110 to 220. It weighs about 5 pounds 
and costs $5.75 uncased. The cases, of 
various colors, cost $1 if Fabrikoid and 
$2.50 if leather. This iron can be bought 
at all better luggage shops and plugged 
in anywhere except on street cars. 


ioe 
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Soap Along 


Soap is not served in most hotels 


excepted). Where it is provided, it’s | 
usually not-so-good. Favorite brands, if 
available at all abroad, are quite costly. 
So it’s well to remember, when packing, 
to add some cakes of suds. The weight 
won’t be too great — statistics show, 
among other things, that the average 
person is all washed up with a cake a 
month. 

And another thing: Single tablespoon- | 
fuls of granulated soap, which she has | 
put up and brought along in tiny sealed 
envelopes, are most convenient for | 
washing the female traveler’s daily | 
quota of stockings and unmentionables. 










Buying Tailored ; 
Whites Abroad ) lk 


Tailored whites (or creams) of linen 
or pongee can be made up Out East for 
less than the cost of readymades at 
home. In 24-hour ports, native tailors | 
come aboard, measure men’s frames, and | 
deliver the suits before the ship sails. 
The best of these longshearmen are at 
Shanghai and Singapore, but they bear 
bargaining with. Topees (sun helmets) 
can also be purchased to best advantage 
en route. They should be lined with 
red or yellow, colors which fight the 
sun’s violent violet rays. It’s a good 
tropical precaution to wear a pith hel- 
met till 4 p. m., after which it’s safe to 
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shift to a Panama. 








Order these helpful leaflets from the 
Travel Service Department, enclosing 
6 cents in stamps for each. 


What to Wear on a Trip to South America 
If You Go to Hawaii This Is What You Wear 
What to Wear on a Trip to Mexico 
What to Wear to Panama 
Feminine Clothes for a World Cruise 
Masculine Clothes for a World Cruise 
How Much Will My Motor Trip Cost? 
How to Make a Compact Supply Cupboard 
A Camper's Tarpaulin 
Preparation of Salmon Eggs for Bait 
How to Make a Pack-Board 
List of Food for the Pack Trip 
Read These Books if You Go to South 

erica 
Read These Books if You Go to Mexico 
Cruises from Sunset Ports 
Passports and Visaes 
Japanese Gardens Open to the Public 
Where to Shop in Mexico 
Interesting One-Day Trips from Mexico City 


“Wn: dizcovernd mon 
in the Orient and Europe (England | WNTh le hentai MM 
4 a 


uh own City 


—— 


writes Mrs. G. A., of San Francisco. 


Whether you travel the western highways 
or stay at home entertaining out-of-towners, 
“Eating Up and Down the Coast,”’ the west- 
ern where-to-eat guide, is useful as well 
as amusing. From Vancouver to Tia Juana 
and through the City by the Golden Gate, 
over the highways the little book goes, 
answering such questions as where to get 
real Chinese food; where to find the best 
banana fritters; which coastal hotels excel 
in seafood; where the movie stars dine and 
dance. Writes Mrs. R. Martin of Los Angeles: 


““We wish to express our ap- 
preciation of the fine little 
book ‘Eating Up and Down the 
Coast.’ This book has filled a 
long-felt want. and we have 
had much pleasure in trying 
many of the places the last few 
months. We have found them 
all as much and more than you 


stated. Padua Hills is especially enjoyable 


—it has become so popular that reserva- 
tions are necessary. 


“All of our friends who see the book im- 
mediately get one of their own. It is the 
most helpful travel book we have.” 


There are only a few copies of “Eat- 
ing Up and Down the Coast” left, so 
better send your order at once with 
25 cents to the Sunset Magazine, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco. 
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Death Valley 


EATH VALLEY is Nature in her 

strangest mood of beauty. The place 
is utterly unreal, yet its human history, 
as full of surprises as the valley itself, 
proves it to be really there. It is the 
northern point of the great Mojave Des- 
ert region, and is in the southeastern 
corner of Inyo County, California, over 
against the Nevada line. Officially it is 
Death Valley National Monument. Any 
time from the end of October to the 
start of May is right for visitors: then 
days are warm and sunny, nights cool 
and invigorating. 


Roads to 
Take 


Good roads lead to Death Valley from 
all directions, and the roads in the Val- 
ley are good desert roads. The northern 
way is by Beatty, Nevada; the eastern, 
by Las Vegas. From Los Angeles the 
Baker Gateway is the way. From north- 
ern California via Bakersfield the Olan- 


cha and Towne’s Pass route is good 
(toll road all gone); or, go the Baker 
Gateway. 


Where to 
Stay 


Furnace Creek Inn, open November 1 
to May 1, is the finest hotel in Death 
Valley, and it’s in the heart of it. Ac- 
commodations are American plan. The 
Amargosa Hotel at Death Valley Junc- 
tion, 2000 feet elevation, is open all year, 
European plan. There is a limited num- 
ber of auto cabins at Death Valley Junc- 
tion, and cooking utensils and bedding 
can be rented. Furnace Creek Camp at 
Furnace Creek Ranch has cabins equipped 
or unequipped, and a restaurant and soda 
fountain; it stays open November 1 to 
May 1. Death Valley View Hotel at 
Ryan is December 20 to April 20, Euro- 
pean plan. Stovepipe Wells Hotel is 
American and European, plus cabins. 
There are food-and-supply stores at all 
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the cabin camps. For the self-equipped 
there are public camp grounds, with 
sanitary facilities, near Furnace Creek, 
and at Stovepipe Wells, Bennett’s Well, 
and Mesquite Springs. Don’t camp too 
close to a wash—a rain can cause a 
junior flood; nor close to a sand dune- 

a wind can turn it into a sandstorm. 


What to 
Wear 


Wear sports clothes or rougher. Stout 
shoes will be needed often. At the ho- 
tels, much white is worn, and the usual 
riding, swimming, golfing, and tennis 
things. Days are warm, but nights are 


chilly to cold, so include a medium heavy | 


coat or an extra sweater. 


What to 
See 


Take it slow if you want to believe 
your eyes—every turn of the steering 
wheel brings fresh marvels into view. 
See as many of the following scenic and 
items as you have time to see 
well: Dante’s View, Zabriskie Point, 
Corkscrew Canyon, Twenty-Mule Team 
Canyon, Natural Bridge (a recent dis- 
covery), Devil’s Golf Course, Salt Pools, 
Bad Water (lowest point on the Ameri- 
can Continent), Golden Canyon, Furnace 
Creek Ranch, Rhyolite, Sand Dunes, 





historic 


Ubehebe Crater, Titus Canyon, Chloride 
Cliffs, Death Valley Scotty’s Castle, 
Beatty, Harmony Borax Works, Ben- 


nett’s Well, Gnome’s Workshop, Artists’ 
Drive, Butte Valley, Warm Springs, An- 
vil Wash, Augereberry Point, National 
Park Village with its nursery of desert 
plants and trees, Hanaupah Canyon, 
Ryan, Skidoo, Harrisburg, and the Keane 
Wonder Mine. The whole list can be 
done properly in three or four days. 
Stay on the main roads. 


The Superintendent, Death Valley Na- | 
sends request- | 


tional Monument, Calif., 
ers a fine free booklet. 

















Serving all 
the West 


tO 
ASTORIA TO SEATTLE. SPOKANE, 
VANCOUVER = CANADIAN 
POINTS AND ALASKA 
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Frequent Convenient 
Departures fo all points 


Retax in the deep cushioned seats 
of a roomy, easy-riding Greyhound 
bus, while one of America’s best 
drivers does your driving for you. 
That's the way to travel and really 
enjoy the wonderful highways of 
the west... and all the nation. 


LOW FARES 


Cheaper than driving your car 
° 


For Complete Information on Greyhound Travel, 
Write: L. D. JONES, Traffic Manager, 201 Pine 

cme St.,San Francisco, Calif. Dept. S-13 
ome PAC Xr FIC 
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First, she 
throws the veil over her head 
«« then she sets this neat little hat on 
top . . . and then of course, she steps into a 
Pontiac. Why a Pontiac? Well, can you imagine a more 
appropriate background? Pontiac is America’s most dis- 
tinctive car . . . the only one with that glamorous Silver 
Streak . . . that jewel box type of interior . . . that essential air of 
smartness and dash. That’s enough—but it isn’t all! This perfect 
complement of loveliness is just as remarkable for depend- 
ability and ¢hrift. You really ought to own a Pontiac, and there is no 
reason why you can’t. Pontiac prices are very modest, to say the least. 


A new veil, a new black velvet bonnet. First she throws P (0 NTIAG 


the veil over her head and then she sets the neat little — t Pontiac, Mich., begin ot $645 
hat on top. It's just over from Agnes at [allie ih age Ritter lai ae Sons date uit 
Carnegie's and it was selected as the hat of the moment tiger eden srg iene — $ 
by the editors of Harper’s Bazaar. glass standard on De Luze Siz and 
Eight. Standard group of accessories 
extra. Available on G. M. A. C.’s new 6% Time Payment 
Plan. A General Motors .Value. Illustrated—the 
Pontiac De Luxe Eight Coupe; $730. 
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Wr can’t have everything,” we 
console ourselves philosophically 
when disappointment dashes our 
hopeful plans. Rarely do we stop to 
consider how true that ancient say- 
ing is. Like it or not, we must com- 
promise in some measure every day, 
every hour, every moment we live. 

We can’t have everything! We 
can’t have all the rooms of our house 
on the sunny side, and still have a 
convenient home. We can’t have a 
window and a cupboard occupying 
the same wallspace in the kitchen, 
no matter how much we may need 
and want each one in that particu- 
lar place. We can’t buy every knick- 
nack that takes our fancy, and 
have the tasteful, harmonious home 
we want when we get all these mis- 
cellaneous objects together. We 
can’t have a completely neat, spick- 
and-span house all the time and a 
completely happy, comfortable hus- 
band and children — but after all, 
ashes and newspapers are easier to 
clear away than hurt feelings. 

We can’t spend all our leisure 
playing contract or solitaire and at 
the same time become the great 
writer we day-dream of being. We 
can’t accept all our friends’ invi- 
tations and still have time for our 
own pursuits. We can’t be thor- 
oughly self-centered and thoroughly 
“popular” at the same time. 

We can’t, on an ordinary budget, 
buy quite everything we want at the 
same time. We have to learn to 
spread out our desires to synchro- 
nize with our incomes. We can’t 
be ultra-thrifty and ultra-smartly 
dressed. We can’t eat everything we 
like and yet keep, or attain, that 
lean athletic look we hanker for. 
We can’t achieve the judgment and 
philosophy of maturity without ac- 
quiring a few wrinkles and gray 
hairs along the way. We can’t be 
truly sympathetic with another per- 
son’s griefs until we, too, have 
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Following a ski trail in Mt. Baker National Forest 


SUNSET GOLD 


learned at first hand what sorrow 
means. 

No wife can be 100 per cent a 
business woman and 100 per cent 
a homemaker at the same time, any 
more than her husband can be si- 
multaneously a first rank profes- 
sional man and national golf or ten- 
nis champion. No one can be both 
married and single at the same 
time! (A good many have tried to 
manage such a dual existence, but 
it hasn’t been done very success- 
fully to date.) 

We can’t have friends and fami- 
lies without accompanying respon- 
sibilities of listening interestedly to 
their ideas at times when we would 
prefer to concentrate on our own 
affairs ; of going to the movies with 
them when we would rather read a 
new magazine. It is hard to remem- 
ber at such times that we don’t do 
all the “giving in,” and that both 
self-pity and pride of martyrdom 
are entirely out of place. 

We can’t have complete freedom 
in our lives without suffering occa- 
sional loneliness. We can’t putter 
and procrastinate and still consider 
ourselves good executives. We can’t 


hold down a big job in the business 
world without sacrificing many a 
personal enjoyment. We can’t be 
the head of a firm without carrying 
a tremendous load—a load of re- 
sponsibility and nervous strain that 
is beyond the comprehension of em- 
ployees on the pay roll. 

We can’t go through the country- 
side at top speed and enjoy to the 
fullest the flowers along the way. 
We can’t have the stillness and inti- 
macy of the lake with the vastness 
and power of the ocean. 

We can’t have everything. In- 
stead, we have to choose between 
at least two desirable things every 
hour, every minute of the day. It’s 
nothing to feel sad about—just one 
of those facts of life that we have 
to learn to accept and make the 
best of. The point is that in plan- 
ning our lives (if life can be planned 
to any appreciable extent) it is wise 
to make up our minds as to what 
the long-time goal shall be. Our 
choices as we go along will then 
be largely automatic, saving much 
wear and tear on our nervous sys- 
tems and on those of our friends 


and relatives.—G. A. C. 
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Upper left: Charles L. Mastick, a 
rich capucine-orange blossom, 12 
inches in diameter. Distributed by 
Miss M. G. Tyler, Portland, Ore. 


Lower left: Grand Slam, deep 
rose shading to soft pink; semi- 
cactus type, 10 inches. Originated 
by J. E. Hulin, Seattle, Wash. 




















Dahlias 


Center top: Shekinah, beautiful 
shell pink, semi-cactus variety, 10 
inches in diameter. Originated 
by Curtis Redfern, San Francisco. 


Center bottom: Miriam Hopkins, 
fine salmon pink, 12'/ inches in 
diameter. Originated by J. F. 
Cordes, Santa Monica, Calif. 











Upper right: Golden Sweepstakes, 
golden buff with apricot colored 
center, II inches. Originated by 
J. W. Lee, Tacoma, Washington. 


Center right: Miss Glory, luscious 
pale apricot shade, semi-cactus 
type, 12 inches. Originated by 
C. W. Ballay, Palo Alto, Calif. 


Lower right: Grace Douglas, rich 
pink, formal decorative type, 12 
inches. Originated by Miss Alice 
Meusdorffer, San Francisco, Calif, 
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By Way of 
Introduction 


Tus issue of SUNSET contains twice 
as much reading matter as any issue 
you have received before. This has been 
done, without increased cost to you, by 
a new editorial treatment. All the sub- 
jects and features you have liked are 
still here, but the method of presenting 
them to you is different. 

The change begins with the cover. In- 
stead of being merely the conventional 
pretty picture, each month it will bring 
you an illustration of something new, 
something adaptable to your own pur- 
poses. Between the cover and this page 
you will find several entirely new, very 
practical departments, dealing with travel 
and outdoor life. Farther on in the mag- 
azine you will find other innovations. 
And that curse of magazines in general, 
“continued on page so-and-so,” is gone 

-every item finishes on the same page 
or the next one. 

Our aim is to make every item a piece 
of news, and news related to western 
living; to tell you how you can use this 
news; and to say everything as com- 
pactly as possible, giving you the greatest 
usefulness in the least time and space. 

We'd like to have you tell us how you 
like our new plan. Better still, we’d like 
to have you tell us exactly what you 
found most interesting in this issue. — 


L. R:andG. A.C. 


The Room on 
the Cover 


The furniture on the cover is Vanity 
Fair Monterey. Flower bowl and (sep- 
arate) seagull ornament are Pacific pot- 
tery. The ranunculus in the bowl is a 
color akin to the Franciscan pottery 
plates and cups. Together the Franciscan 
pottery and Fostoria goblets repeat the 
vivid hues of the Weartex reversible 
homespun rug. The artichoke- flower 
picture — an original by Cloyd Leland 
Freeman, California artist — softly echoes 
the tones of the furniture. 

Decorator Edgar Harrison Wileman, 
planner and doer of the room, lectures 
for U.C.L.A. and U.S.C. extension divi- 
sions and frequently contributes to SuN- 
sET. He staged the room in Los Angeles 
at the store of Barker Bros., who de- 
signed and sell the furniture. 


Fort February 


SUNSET PRESENTS 


James N. Doolittle, who made _ the 
color photograph, is a director of the 
Camera Pictorialists, a member of the 
Pittsburgh Salon, and a collector of con- 
test awards. He has movied for Lasky, 
First National, and United Artists. 

The recipe for making this room is on 
page 26. 


People Do Live 
in Glass Houses 


At points sprinkled all over the West, 
glass houses are making their debuts. 
Many of them aren’t the flat-decked, 
pipe-jointed sort of thing at all; but 
informal, livable homes, modern but not 
extreme. Builders are learning that glass 
as a building material is well-nigh as 
natural as it is advantageous. 

The advantages of translucent ma- 
sonry are becoming increasingly trans- 
parent. The glass bricks are hollow units 
of great structural strength and won- 
derful insulating qualities. They simplify 
building, admit and diffuse light, and are 
clean and beautiful. 

Glass bricks are laid with the ordinary 
mortar of ordinary bricks; require no 
surfacing inside or out, either for insu- 
lation or appearances; and abolish win- 
dows save where vision and ventilation 
want them. The bricks are a_ lovely 


milky white—right for light but not for 


sight —and their inside faces are pat 
terned in such ways as to bring a soft 
“north light” of one strength through all 
the sides of the house. The design varies 
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with the exposure—the dark side of a 
house might be built of bricks which 
admit 86% of the light falling upon 
them, while a brilliant east light might 
fall on bricks which would let only 11% 
of it.in. 

The outside faces of the bricks are 
either smooth or have simple flat corru- 
gations. Dirt doesn’t accumulate well, 
and, inside and out, a mere wet mopping 
removes it. The interior patterns con- 
trast harmoniously, and on both sides of 
the wall fine effects can be got by the 
use of colored mortars. 

The cost of a glass wall is comparable 
to that of a brick one of medium qual- 
ity and 8 inches thick. 

Insulux Glass Masonry is made by 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Muncie, 
Indiana, who will send a booklet on re- 
quest. 


Prophecy on 
Wheels 


Will everybody’s automobiles, a few 
years from now, be as different from 
their present ones as an Italian is from 
an Ethiopian? Instead of gradual changes 
of style, will there have been a revolu- 
tionary change of basic design? Will 
everybody be riding in little land-going 
yachts—like the new Scarab? 

William B. Stout, the famous engineer 
who designed, built, and business-man- 
aged Henry Ford’s airplanes for him, 
answers these questions with an emphatic 
“Yes.” Mr. Stout has designed, has built, 
and is managing the rear-motored, beetle- 
bodied, cabin-spacious Scarab car. 

His predictions are definite. His an- 
nouncement ad in Fortune says: “The 
new Scarab will set all future styles in 
motor cars. The features now exclusive 
to the Scarab will be adopted by all 
makers of fine cars within three years. 
These features mark the final departure 
of motor car engineering from all horse- 
and-buggy tradition.” 

A person standing and looking at the 
Scarab sees that it is stream-lining car- 
ried to its logical extreme. There are no 
There are no running-boards. 
There are no door-handles. Hinges are 
sunk flush with the finish. Headlights 
are mere slight swellings, covered with 
curved grills. Windshields and windows 
slope back at angles that do away with 
reflections. 

But the person’s eyes really open when 


fenders. 
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Interior view of the new Scarab described on 
this page. Exterior is shown in sketch at right 


he opens the door. Not because the 
door opens at the push of an electric 
button, which it does, but because the 
interior revealed has so much space 
(floor area 7’6”x5’7”) and convenience. 
The two front seats are movable (but 
stable) chairs, and can be set anywhere. 
The rear seat is a very loungeable daven- 
port which can be rearranged to make a 
full-length couch running lengthwise in 
the car. There is a pullman-type folding 
table for card-laying or lunch-spreading. 
And whichever way the things are fixed, 
there is always no end of leg-room. 

\ll this owes itself to two innovations 
—the fact that the motor is in the rear, 
and the way the body is built. 

With the motor in the rear, hood- 
space can be used inside. Mr. Stout says 
the rear is the natural place for an auto- 
mobile engine, anyway, because it means 
a shorter drive-shaft, a shorter feed- 
line, and easier steering. His engine is 
an 8-cylinder V, separated from the 
passenger compartment by a double- 
sound-proof bulkhead. Part of “where 
the engine used to be” survives as a 
tire-and-baggage compartment. 

Though it seems as unlikely as a man 
without bones, it is a fact that the Scarab 
has no chassis. The body construction is 
that of an airplane fuselage designed on 
anti-crash principles. This gives width 
and saves weight. The wheelbase is long, 
but there’s no overhang, so the over-all 
length is no longer than some of the low- 
price popular makes. The keynote of 
the construction is taking advantage—of 
every possible bit of an inch. 

Only 100 Scarabs will be built this 
year, and they will be sold to hand- 
picked persons in strategic places, at 


prices starting from $5,000. There will 
be no formal display anywhere, but Mr. 
Stout himself will drive one on a western 
tour within the next few weeks. Then 
many westerners will be able to be- 
hold, and to judge for them- 
selves and their future 


New Western 
National Parks? 


Proposals to give addi 
tional western areas the 
status and advantages of 
National Parks are expected to come be- 
for the current Congress 

The Wallgren Bill will determine the 
destiny of the superbly wild Mount 
Olympus district in northwestern Wash- 
ington. If rescued for the public, these 
snow-mantled mountains, glistening gla- 
ciers, deep-cut canyons, flowered mea- 
dows, and magnificent forests will form 
one of the very few completely primi- 
tive National Parks. 

In 1909, by presidential proclamation, 
the area became Mount Olympus Na- 
tional Monument, but three times since 
then tracts have been subtracted, depriv- 
ing it of portions of the Northwest’s 
finest remaining primeval forest, a vast 
stand of Douglas fir, hemlock, cedar, 
and the rare Sitka spruce. These por- 
tions were put under the administration 
of the Forest Service, which permits 
“cropping’—a method of logging which, 
though it assures trees for the future, 
does cut clear in strips and blocks. The 
Wallgren Bill would not only promote 
the Monument to the rank of National 
Parks, but would restore and protect the 
forest miles it formerly embraced. 














The Johnson Bill, endorsed by the 
Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, 
intends to establish King’s Canyon Na- 
tional Park, in the southern Sierra north 
of Sequoia Park. It would include what 
is now General Grant Park. 

Professor Joseph Le Conte, Califor- 
nia’s great geologist, said (in SUNSET, 
October, 1900): “There can be no doubt 
that King’s River Canyon belongs to the 
same type as Yosemite... . If Yosemite 
is far superior in its falls, and also in 
its extensive meadows and the variety 
of its foliage, King’s River is far su- 
perior in its surrounding mountain scen- 
ery.” 

At present the region is within a Na- 
tional Forest and consequently in danger 
of commercial exploitation, a danger 
which will be increased if the park is 
not established before the completion of 
a now-building state highway which will 
reach the floor of the canyon. If the bill 
is passed, the Department of the Interior 
plans to keep the wilderness real, with 
the high country accessible only by trails 
for horse and foot. Trout are abundant 
and would go on abounding, plus the 
restoration of the rainbows. National 
Parks permit fishing, and their waters 
are regularly restocked, but hunting and 
trapping are forbidden. The park would 
be a priceless refuge for the almost ex- 
tinct Sierra bighorn, southern wolverine, 
and Pacific fisher marten. 

A third proposal concerns Wyoming. 








It is, to extend Grand Teton National 
Park east to include the Jackson Hole 
district because of the natural unity of 
these two adjacent places. According to 
Arno B. Cammerer, the Director of the 
National Park Service, native fauna can- 
not be preserved in a small section like 
Teton without protection in contributory 
environs. The few remaining trumpeter 
swans of northwest Wyoming divide 
their year between the Teton lakes and 
Yellowstone. Yellowstone elk winter in 
the Jackson Hole country. Teton is sanc- 
tuary to moose, beaver, mink, and otter. 
Preservation of this wildlife depends 
upon the establishment of a_ unified 
haven. 


Back to 
the Land 


One of the favorite laments of viewers- 
with-alarm is the passing of the home. 
Census figures bear out the general state- 
ment that it is passing, but indicate 
that it is passing to a different desti- 
nation than that predicted by gloom- 
sters. It seems to be bound not for ob- 
livion but for the open country, carrying 
with it all the comfort-promoting con- 
veniences of city apartment houses and 
hotels. 

Evidence of this non-agricultural coun- 
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tryward movement that has been gain- 
ing impetus through the past 15 years 
(slowed up by the boom years, speeded 
up by the depression) is found in the 
population growth of counties that fringe 
large cities. From Seattle to San Diego, 
suburbs and outlying territories show a 
growth greater proportionately than the 
cities themselves show, and greater by 
far than the normal excess of births 
over deaths in those sections. 

San Mateo county, adjoining San 
Francisco city and county on the south, 





The Halsco Land Yacht, 
stream lined, well insul- 
ated, is a complete trav- 
eling apartment with 





























kitchen, bedroom, din- 
ette and shower bath 
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Interior view of the trailer pictured above 


is an example of such growth. From 
1920 to 1930 it more than doubled in 
population—36,781 to 77,405, to be exact 

and in the past 5 years it has gained 
enough new and transplanted citizens to 
reach 95,000. Building permits for the 
unincorporated areas of this county show 
a sharp increase in the last 8 months of 
1935-—indicating a definite trend toward 
the freedom of the fields and fairways. 
Architects report, and any Sunday after- 
noon bears them witness, that 
there is a great deal more suburban and 
country house building than city house 
construction in practically every section 
of the West. 

Men and women of independent minds 
and means—the type who set the pace 
and whose actions are copied by others 
—are the ones that are leading this 
exodus from the cities. Important busi- 
ness executives snatch time to fly to 
“the ranch” a hundred or a thousand 


drive 


miles away, for a lengthened week-end. 
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Movie families (families being the vogue 
just now) are sneaking away from the 
usual parade grounds to buy land and 
build homes where they can live private 
lives between pictures. Thoughtful fath- 
ers and mothers in all varieties of in- 
come brackets are looking in the same 
direction and finding the same answer 
to their own desire to live as individual 
families, rather than to suffer the regi- 
mentation that city congestion—even in 
the better sections—enforces. 


Tips for 
Gypsies 


Now that one can rent (as well as 
build or buy) house trailers, there may 
be something in Roger Babson’s fore- 
cast that we will eventually live on 
wheels. Why not? The modern insulated 
trailer with electric lights and shower 
bath is merely a compact and mobile 








form of the modern home. And the fun 
of living wherever one happens to stop 
the car—in the redwoods, or along the 
coast, or beside a mountain stream—is 
something to sing vagabond songs about. 

From the Halsco Land Yacht Co., 
3587 Beverly Blvd. Los Angeles (no 
doubt from other companies), one can 
rent a complete trailer residence—$12.50 
per week-end, $25 per week, bring your 
own bedding, linens, and dishes. A $50 
deposit is required. 

Excellent trailers can be bought in the 
larger western cities at prices starting 
from $200. Impossible to give informa- 
tion on just where to buy, as there 
are 8&6 trailer companies in Los Angeles 
alone. 

To ones who want to build their own, 
the Plan Shop, 919 North Michigan, 
Chicago, sells various complete blue- 
prints at $3, and will furnish particulars 
on request. 

The license fee for a trailer is the 
same as automobile’s. Gasoline consump- 
tion, with a scientifically built trailer, is 
about one mile less per gallon. There is 
no particular driving hazard—one must 
merely get used to the extra length in 
traffic and on turns. 

In a de luxe trailer, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
B. Brooks and friend of San Francisco 
made a 105-day trip 12,000 miles long, 
seeing Yellowstone, Lake Louise, and the 
whole Northwest. Total expenses, includ- 
ing gas and oil, meals cooked in trailer 
and meals at hotels, concessions visited, 
parking fees, etc.: $6.15 for 3 persons 
per day. This is exclusive of deprecia- 
tion on car and trailer. 














The Kozy Kamp Trailer, made in Portland, is a roomy 
house in camp and a neat box on wheels on the road 




































































FROM NEW HOUSES 


HOME OFFICE AND STUDY: The room 
at left was designed by Edgar Bissantz, 
architect, for Mr. Oscar Moss, a Los An- 
geles Attorney, who wanted a study where 
he could carry on a part of his office work 
at home. The entire room is built of prima- 
vera wood veneer, with polished brass fit- 
tings and lighting fixtures. This wood is a 
light, rich tan in color, treated with wax in 
natural finish. Carpet is of brown and cur- 
tains are gray and green striped. Ceiling 
in study is white; in dressing alcove, char- 
treuse green. Note that the closet doors 
form an inconspicuous part of the paneling. 
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ORIENTAL SCREENS USED AS DOORS: 
When Heth Wharton, Los Angeles Architect, de- 
signed the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord B. Kirker, 


in Brentwood Heights, one of the interesting prob- 
lems was to use in the decorative scheme two pairs 
of rich Japanese screens that the Kirkers had brought 
with them from the Orient. Since the screens logi- 
cally belonged in the living room, Architect Whar- 
ton decided to use them as swinging doors, one pair 
concealing the coat closet and the other the tele- 
phone room, as shown (open and closed) in the 
accompanying photographs. Thus these two pairs 
of screens flank the entrance, making a pleasant 
picture from the fireplace end of the long room. 
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THE STAIRWAY PROBLEM in the western 
home is rarely solved so pleasingly as it is in the 
San Francisco home of J. W. McAlister, Pacific 
Coast distributor of Plymouth and Chrysler auto- 
mobiles. In this town house of whitewashed brick, 
English in style, Architect Charles K. Summer has 
made the hall with its graceful circular stairway 
a decorative adjunct to the living room. The stair- 
way itself is Colonial in design, with dignity and 
charm in keeping with the architecture of the 
house. Other views of the McAlister home 
appeared in the January issue of this magazine. 








SERVICE AREA. In the house shown 
at right—the home of Calvin H. Kuhl, 
North Hollywood—a passage connects 
kitchen, maid’s room, and laundry, and 
opens into the patio on the other side 
of the house. Overhead garage doors 
and a two-way driveway are conven- 
iences. Wilson and Merrill, Architects. 
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FOR EASIER UPKEEP: Cleaning is kept to a 
minimum in breakfast rooms or kitchens in waxed 
knotty pine. Walls and woodwork in such finish 
require no washing, a mere dusting with cloth or 
mop being sufficient. In this morning room of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stewart D. Hood, Inglewood, California, 
scalloped wood trim relieves the monotony of the 
one-toned walls, while checked gingham curtains, gay 
flowered plant, and bright bowls in the corner cup- 
board provide color. Furniture is of simplest lines to 
give the Colonial note. Newton & Murray, Architects. 


GARAGE DOORS NEED SPECIAL 
ATTENTION, particularly in the small 
house where the garage itself is a part 
of the building. In the cottage at left 
(residence of Stewart D. Hood, Ingle- 
wood, California) Architects Newton and 
Murray have skillfully placed the garage, 
doors and all, so that it harmonizes with 
the rest of the front exterior. Note the 
vents used in this house—they are pat- 
terned after the type used in Mt. Vernon. 
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This Month in the Garden 


Wiru warmer, sunnier, longer days, 
February strengthens the garden urge. 
Ambitious California gardeners, from 
Monterey north, still have time to plant 
deciduous shrubs and trees. Balled-and- 
burlapped evergreens can be set out too. 
People with plenty of trees and shrubs 
can invest their time in sowing seeds 
under glass for early summer annuals. 


Quartette of 
Fine Shrubs 


Viburnum carlesi is a newcomer from 
Korea, and rare. It’s an up-to-4-feet 
item with gray-green leaves. Coral-col- 
ored buds appear in summer and spread 
into creamy white flowers that smell like 
gardenias. All leading nurseries stock it. 
Bare-rooted specimens 2 to 3 feet high 
sell for $1.50. 

Cydonia japonica corallina is one of 
the new Japanese flowering quinces. In 
late spring it’s completely covered with 
apricot and coral flowers, and they often 
come back in the fall. It looks best when 
kept down to 6 feet. All larger nurseries 
stock it. Bare-rooted specimens 2 to 3 
feet high sell for $1.00. - 

Asalea altaclarensis was a hit at the 
Oakland Flower Show last spring. It has 
fragrant brilliant yellow flowers and lots 
of sturdiness. The leaves, before their 
annual shedding, turn a bright red that 
contrasts beautifully with other autumn 
foliage. This shrub prefers partially 
shaded spots and acid soil. It’s medium 
size, and looks best grouped with ever- 
greens. Any big nursery has it. Balled 
specimens 2 feet tall sell for $2.25, 
smaller ones for less. 

Deutzia Pride of Rochester, favored in 
the East, is one of the most charming 
of more than 50 known varieties. It 
grows as high as 10 feet, and bears a 
great profusion of double white flowers 
in early spring. Larger nurseries. Bare- 
rooted specimens 3 to 4 feet high sell for 
75 cents. 





Deciduous Trees 
Extraordinary 


Pink Flowering Dogwood, Cornus 
florida rubra, a delightful member of 
a numerous delightful clan, has deep 
pink flowers that cover it before the 
leaves appear. It gets to be 15 feet tall. 
Dogwoods thrive in semi-shaded acid 
soil. Larger nurseries have this one. Bare- 
rooted specimens 3 to 4 feet high sell for 
$3.00. 

Rose Acacia, Robinia hispida macro- 
phylla, makes a wonderful weeping tree, 
15 feet or less, when top-grafted and 
grown as a standard. In bloom the tree 
is better than wonderful. The flowers 
are rosy-pink, borne in long wisteria- 
like clusters. Major nurseries have bare- 





rooted, top-grafted, and 7-feet-grown 
specimens. They sell for $2.75. 

From far Japan came the Maiden Hair 
Tree, Gingko biloba, treasured for its 
golden autumns. The leaves are shaped 
like Maiden Hair fern, and are light green 
in spring and summer. It grows 50 feet, 
so needs a little land of its own. It’s 
beautiful on broad lawns, and in the East 
they flank streets with it. Larger nur- 
series. Sturdy bare-rooted specimens 2 
or 3 feet tall sell for $1.50. 

Japanese Maple, Acer palmatum, is 
beautiful background material for rock- 
eries and pools. It’s low (rarely over 20 
feet) and graceful. In early spring the 
leaves are tones of reddish brown. Later 
they get dark green, and in fall they go 
bronze red. This tree does best in semi- 
shade. Most nurseries. Specimens 2 to 3 
feet high, in gallon cans, sell for 75 
cents. 
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Getting the Jump ® | 
on Jack Frost W.. 


Adventurous gardeners who want to 
wake their neighbors’ envy can have 
earlier summer flowers by sowing now in 
flats. Try asters, cornflowers, petunias, 
snapdragons, annual phlox, columbines, 
salpiglossis, ageratum, delphiniums, 
stocks, lobelias, arctotis, coreopsis, Shir- 
ley poppies, calliopsis, violas, pansies. 
Seeds are sold everywhere, mostly 10 
cents a package. The art and mystery of 
flatting is made plain on page 49 of 
this issue. Read it with an eye on the 
weather. 





New Lily from 
the Philippines 


Lilium philippinense formosanum will 
flower this fall if seed is started in glass- 
covered flats now. This new beauty comes 
from the Philippines. Its flowers are huge 
and creamy white, on 6-foot stems. The 
scent is heavy and sweet. Not all dealers 
have the seed: Richard Diener, Oxnard, 
Calif., Edgar Kline, Oswego, Ore., 
Rex D. Pearce, Merchantville, New Jer- 
sey, and Aggeler & Musser, Los Angeles, 
are among those who do. 


Growing Dahlias 
from Cuttings 


This is a common method in England, 
but a rather uncommon one here. It isn’t 
hard. Place clumps of tubers in boxes, 
and cover them lightly up to their necks 
with sand or leafmold or both. Set them 
in a warm well-lighted greenhouse or 
basement, and sprinkle them lightly once 
a day. In about 10 days shoots will ap- 
pear. When the shoots are about 4 inches 
long, cuttings can be made. Insert the 











cuttings in sand kept constantly damp 
in boxes, and shift to pots when com- 
pact root systems have developed. The 
pot soil should be equal parts of sand, 
screened leafmold, and garden soil. When 
6 inches high, the cuttings should be set 
out where they are to flower. The tubers 
have not been harmed, and can be planted 
also. The plants from the cuttings will 
be just like those from the tubers, and 
will bloom this season. 


Sow Seeds of 
Delphiniums Now 


Instead of waiting till July or August, 
sow delphinium seeds now, in glassed- 
over flats. This will bring a good crop 
of flowers this fall, and the same plants 
can be over-wintered for an early spring 
display next year. 

The best delphiniums come from ex- 
pensive seeds. O. M. Pudor of Puyallup, 
Wash., and Charles Barber of Troutdale, 
Ore., are famous delphinium originators 
and dealers. Vetterle & Reinelt of Capi- 
tola, Calif., are also recommended. Sev- 
eral western seedsmen sell England’s. 
finest strains, the Blackmore & Langdon 
and the Wrexham. 


Begonias 
from Seed 


Western gardens do not have as many 
tuberous begonias as rightly belong in 
them. This is odd, because 3 neighbor 
firms in Santa Cruz county, Calif.— 
Vetterle & Reinelt, H. A. Hyde & Co., 
and the Brown Bulb Ranch—raise the 
bulk of America’s supply of the bulbs. 
They are shipped east by the carload, and 
bring fancy prices. England’s own sell 
at home for as high as $10 a bulb. 

Starting from seed is harder, but it’s 
fun and achievement. Seeds sown now 
will be Jowering plants in August. They 
should be sown in seed pans or flats. In 
either case, provide perfect drainage by 
putting one or 2 inches of gravel on the 
bottom. Cover this with a 144- or 2-inch 
layer of a fairly coarse mixture, % leaf- 
mold and 4% sand. Smooth the surface 
and add &% inch of the same mixture 
sifted fine. Don’t press down — weak 
young rootlets can’t enter packed soil. 
Water thoroughly, and then broadcast 
the seed on the surface. Cover the pan 
or flat with glass. Put paper over the 
glass—light must be kept out. A night 
temperature between 65 and 75 degrees 
is necessary for good germination. 

The paper should be removed as soon 
as germination has taken place, to keep 
the little seedlings from getting “leggy.” 
After 3 or 4 days, take off the glass too. 
As soon as third leaves are developed, 
transplant, one inch apart, in flats of the 
same mixture. Before the seedlings get 
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crowded, transplant again in same. Keep 
this up till they are large enough to pot 
or plant for flowering. If planted out, 
they should be away from direct sun- 
light—on the north sides of buildings or 
under partial shade of trees. The soil 
should be previously richened with good 
commercial fertilizer or well-rotted ma- 
nure; and made light and porous with 
leafmold or peat— poor drainage rots 
roots. The plants should be watered be- 
fore noon, so they will dry off by 3 
o’clock—over-watering makes flower 
buds drop before maturing. Toward au- 
tumn, when the leaves begin to yellow, 
start holding back the water. Lessen 
gradually, and withhold completely when 
leaves and stems are quite yellow. Then 
clean all soil off the bulbs and dry them 
several days in the sun. Winter-store 
them in open flats in a cool dry place. 

Seeds can be had from begonia special- 
ists, from Sutton & Sons (240 Sacra- 
mento St., San Francisco), and from the 
larger garden stores. They sell for as 
little as 25 cents per half packet. 


When Ivy Needs 
a Haircut 


Ivy looks best when kept within bounds. 
Now is the time to cut back any that has 
“gotten away.” At this time of year, new 
leaves quickly mask the signs of cutting. 
These things are true of Virginia 
Creeper too. 


In the Interior 
Valleys 





Mrs. C. F. Clampitt, enthusiastic home 
gardener and garden clubber of Bakers- 
field, sets Groundhog Day as the dead- 
line for pruning roses, deciduous fruit 
trees, and the hardier broad-leaved ever- 
greens such as pyracantha, cotoneaster, 
and abelia. Since excessive dry cold 
weather sometimes makes roses die back 
a bit after pruning, she paints the cuts 
in the heavier wood of the bush with 
tree-sealer, paraffin, or beeswax. 

In the Valleys as in most parts of 
California, bare-root roses are best 
planted in January, but better late than 
not at all. Almost any kind can be 
grown, but a thing to remember is that 
pinks sunburn or fade less than others. 
Mrs. Clampitt’s favorite pinks are Lulu, 
Imperial Potentate, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Radiance, Belle of Portugal (climbing), 
and the Cécile Brunners. Of the off- 
pinks, Padre, Autumn, Herbert Hoover, 
Talisman, Duchess of Athol, and Irish 
Fireflame are good but fade some as the 
season advances. In the reds, it is a ques- 
tion of burning. Etoile de Hollande is 
the acknowledged best for Valley gar- 
dens, followed by E. G. Hill, Chas. P. 
Kilham, Red Hoover, and Hadley. Feu 
Joseph Looymans and Clara Bow (climb- 
ing) fade least of the yellows. Whites 
do well, notably Frau Karl Druschki 
and K. A. Victoria. Most polyanthas are 
satisfactory if protected from hot winds. 
Where soil is sandy, it must be heavily 
fertilized with organic matter, and the 
roses given frequent watering all year. 

There should be three main plantings 
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of gladiolus bulbs—the middle of Feb- 
ruary, the beginning of March, and the 
middle of March. Later than the Ides 
of March means danger of burning. 
Early Sunrise, Alice Tiplady, and Nancy 
Hanks are probably the most sunproof. 
Deep planting (6 inches) is recommended 
for the Valleys. 

All deciduous trees and shrubs, and 
most broad-leaved evergreens, should be 
planted not later than the end of Feb- 
ruary; coniferous evergreens from Feb- 
ruary to May. 


Begonias 
from Bulbs 





Plant bulbs of begonias in late Feb- 
ruary or early March— whenever the 
tuber shows a tiny pink sprout. Too 
early or too deep planting will end dis- 
astrously. The bulbs can be bought at 
most of the large garden stores or from 
begonia specialists. In this limited space 
it is impossible to mention all of the 
begonia growers in the West, -but the 
following are among the better-known: 
W. L. Fulmer, Seattle, Wash.; George 
Otten, Seaside, Ore.; Mrs. V. L. Schath, 
Redwood City, Calif.; H. A. Hyde & Co., 
Watsonville, Calif.; Vetterle & Reinelt, 
Capitola, Calif.; A. D. Robinson, Point 
Loma; Hallawell’s, San Francisco. 


Two New 
Montbretias 


“His Majesty” and “Una” are recent 
varieties of an old favorite. Montbretias 
are liked because they need little water 
or care and faithfully furnish sparkling 
summer flowers. “His Majesty” is 4+ feet 
tall, and his flowers are 3 or 4 inches 
across. The center of the bloom is deep 
gold, shading outward to the color of 
the outside, dark flaming red. “Una” is 
3 feet, with blooms that are orange above 
and crimson bronze beneath. Plant mont- 
bretias now for this summer, in groups 
of 3 bulbs 2 inches deep, the groups a 
foot apart. Let them multiply for 3 years, 
then divide them. The above varieties 
are stocked by the larger places. Prices 
range from $1.50 to $2.50 a dozen. 


Dividing 
Doronicums 

Doronicum, or leopard’s bane, should 
be divided now if the plants are too large. 
The change will mean blooming in sum- 
mer instead of early spring, and many 
gardens will gain thereby. 


Avoid Aster and 
Snapdragon Failures 





University of California hybridists 
and other experimenters have developed 
strains of rust-proof snapdragons and 
wilt-resistant asters that give a minimum 
of failures. Disappointment, formerly so 
frequent, is now averted by using special 
seeds that cost a trifle more. The snap- 
dragons are 75% to 85% resistant to the 
deadly rust. All western seedsmen sell 
these kinds of seed; 15 cents to 25 cents. 









GARDEN 
MOVIE 


BEGONIAS 
FROM BULBS 



























Plant begonia tubers in flats, 
using a mixture of 2 parts sand 
and peat moss and one part 
light garden loam. Place bulbs 
4 inches apart, and do not 
cover top of bulb with soil 




























Water lightly until first leaves 
form, increasing the water 
as plant develops. Keep flats 
in warm shady greenhouse 
or lath house if possible. 
Always water plant by noon 

































When plants are 3 or 4 inches 
high, transplant to shady, 
well-drained beds, sheltered 
window boxes or pots. Pro- 
vide good drainage. Tuber- 
ous begonias do well where 
cinerarias and fuchsias thrive 















































Begonias, once started, need 
little care except plenty of 
water and protection from hot 
sun and winds. They like fog 
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FLOWERS AND FLOWER GARDENS 


Smart Corsages for 
Spring Street Costumes 


Grace K. Anderson, prominent in the 
Business and Professional Club of San 
Francisco, makes a sweet plea in flowery 
language for more and smarter corsages 
for street wear. Here are some of the 
sprigs she suggests to go with spring 
suits and coats. 

To strike them pink when worn on 
green or brown: a round bouquet of rosy 
pink pelargoniums, tightly bunched and 
with a few of the flower’s leaves ar- 
ranged behind. 

To add gaiety to a navy blue suit or 
coat, and to fill the air with spring al- 
lure: four or five bright red carnations 
in a tight little shape slightly rounded 
on top, and with no leaves. Pink and 
white ones, fixed the same, are effective 
but not so daring. 

A single tulip, petals carefully spread 
back, is individualistic, and extra-attrac- 
tive on a fluffy fur collar. Stylists insist 
flowers should never be worn on fur, but 
spring and mutiny are in the air. 

Forget-me-nots are worth remember- 
ing. They should be separated from much 
of their bulky foliage. They can be put 
with Cecile Brunner roses for a pastel 
combination good on pale knits. 

Primroses, pansies, violets, and daphne 
are wearable things of the spring. And 
the old-fashioned nasturtium deserves a 
promenade. Freesias are fine but too fra- 
grant for some. 

Miss Anderson tells how to make up 
corsages at home. Remove most of the 
leaves, she says. In corsages it is flowers 
and not leaves that matter. Where leaves 
are large and flowers small, as geraniums 
or primroses, use leaves for background, 
but sparingly. 

When arranging, do not take all the 
flowers in hand at one time. Place two or 
three longest-stemmed ones for the back 


The correct way to 
arrange Cecile Brunners 





of the corsage, and then build up a nice 
contour with the shorter-stemmed. 

Tie the stems with a heavy dark thread. 
Florists use a dark green waxed kind 
that comes in spools. A strip of tinfoil 
just wide enough to cover the stems gives 
the job a professional finish. 

Gardenias and camellias, regardless of 
price, are themselves too precious to die 
unduly. If still nice after wearing, they 





Pink sweet peas and 
blue bachelor buttons 





Tiny dahlias tightly 
bunched are smart 


should be removed without touching the 
petals, sprinkled, and laid in a closed box 
in a cool place, to wear again tomorrow. 
Don’t vase them—they dislike draughts, 
and their stems don’t get enough mois- 
ture. When a corsage comes from the 
florist, leave it in its box till time to 
wear. 


Plea for 
Orphans 


Things which will grow heartily and 
hardily in the Northwest but are not 
grown there nearly as much as their 
beauty demands, are a particular inter- 
est of Mrs. Florence M. Combs of Port- 
land. She wants people to take them in 








Pansies and tiny African daisies. 
Arranged by Podesta and Bal- 


docchi, florists, San Francisco 


and make them part of the garden fam- 
ily. 

The ones she’s fondest of are: 

Clematis montana rubens, a creeping 
vine that is blanketed through the sum- 
mer with small fragrant pink flowers. 
Seen on housefronts and garden walls 
in Victoria, B. C. 

Forsythia (for s¥th’ ia or for syth’ ia) 
primulinus, a flowering shrub valuable for 
borders and mass effects. Pale yellow 
blooms which come in early spring. Not 
all nurseries have it. Mrs. Combs got 
hers from B. O. Case, Fruit Valley Road, 
Vancouver, Washington; 2- to 3-foot 
shrubs, $1.00. 

Forsythia spectabalis, bearing strong 
canes of bright gold bell-shaped flowers 
set very close together. Early spring, but 
later than primulinus. 

Viburnum carlesi,a gray-green Korean 
shrub, flowering in early spring. Coral 
pink blooms which turn clear white as 
they open. Intense fragrance, somewhat 
like gardenias. Available in the larger 
nurseries. 

Caryopteris incana, a flowering shrub 
known as “Blue Spirea.” Blooms in Au- 
gust and September. Likely to be winter- 
killed but will live again in spring with 
new shoots, which will bear profusely. 
Not commonly offered in western nur- 
series. Henry Dreer, 1306 Spring Garden 
Street, Philadelphia, has it. 

Cercis occidentalis, or redbud, a native 
of the California foothills. Grows to 10 
or 15 feet, making an admirable garden 
tree that does not need much care. Light 
green round leaves about four inches 
wide. Early spring covers it with bright 
purple pea-shaped flowers. In gallon cans, 
1Y% to 2 feet, 60 cents. 


Wooden Shoes 
Go Hollywooden 


The vogue of using wooden shoes for 
flower holders is invading the Coast, 
landing at movieland. It’s been done in 
Holland for years, but they have the 
wooden shoes to start with. Over here 
they must be cut out in the home work- 
shop or bought from a costume company. 
Hollywood waterproofs the inside of the 
shoe with shellac, bores a hole in the 
sole for drainage, and then in sphagnum 
moss carefully inserts blooming crocus, 
pansies, cottage tulips, grape hyacinths, 
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or anything fitting except feet. In kitchen 
windows and on porches, and in hospitals 
and hotels, wooden shoe flower pots are 
going to be seen. 


California’s Law 
on Wild Flowers 


California protects her native flora by 
making it unlawful: 

(1) To cut, destroy, or remove any 
native tree, shrub, fern, herb, bulb, cac- 
tus, or flower on state or county highway 
rights of way. 

(2) To cut or remove for commercial 
purposes the above flora from public or 
private land without written consent of 
administrator or owner. 

(3) To knowingly sell or transport for 
sale the above flora cut or removed from 
state or county highway rights of way or 
public or private land without written 
consent. 

The penalty is a fine not to exceed 
$200, imprisonment not to exceed 6 
months, or both. Permission to remove 
plants can occasionally be obtained from 
county or district foresters. 


New Perennial 
Sunflower from Mexico 


Tithonia arborea, a rare perennial 
Mexican sunflower lately introduced in 
southern California, really goes in for 
height—20 feet. But the big thing about 
it is not its size—it’s the fact that it 
flowers in winter. It brings color when 
color is needed most. 

The bright yellow blooming begins, in 
southern California, in early December, 
and continues through the coldest part 
of the winter. Heavy frost can damage 
the open flowers, but probably will not 
hurt the buds. The flowers, borne on 
heavy stems and mainly at the ends of 
branches, are 6 or 7 inches across; single 
with broad petals. The leaves are broad 
and fig-shaped. 

This sunflower has many more leaves, 


Improved Rose King, the new large- 
flowered petunia by Ferry Morse Seed Co. 
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much more mass, than its already popu- 
lar relative, the orange annual Tithonia 
speciosa. It needs elbow-room, but its 
bold style and winter brightness make it 
spaceworthy if space is available and 
planting not too formal. A young one set 
out in spring reaches its full size in two 
years. Thereafter it is usually cut back 
every spring, though the big canes can 
be left full-length if staked against wind. 
The stem at the base sometimes grows 
18 inches thick, and the wood hardens 
as it grows. 

Thorough summer watering and occa- 
sional fertilizing are all the plant needs 
to grow like Jack’s beanstalk. If cut back 
to 5 feet in spring, by fall it will be 20 
again. To keep under 10, cut back clear 
to the ground, let 
spread somewhat, 
and hold back water. 
It has no major 
pests except aphis 
which, being a sum- 
mer affliction, can- 
not harm its flowers. 

It grows easily 
from seed, but the 
seed is almost im- 
possible to obtain. 
Most of the stock 
now available is 
grown from cuttings 
and plants, and may 
be had from several 
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Dainty Lady, new yellow petunia, beautifully 
fringed. Originated by The Bodger Seed Co. 





Golden Globe, the newest double 
nasturtium, a sport from Golden Gleam 





This new petunia, Rose Gem, is a bower of dwarf 


blooms. Originated by Waller Franklin Seed Co. 


nurseries specializing in the newer things. 
The Coolidge Rare Plant Gardens in 
Pasadena have it. 


Best of the 
New Annuals 


There are seedsmen wherever things 
grow, and in their varied parts of the 
earth they are constantly at work on new 
varieties of flowers and vegetables. In 
1932 W. Ray Hastings, a Georgia seeds- 
man, initiated the All-American Seed 
Trials, a contest conducted by a council 
of the American Seed Trade Association 
and open to all the world. Members of 
the council test-grow the entries under a 
range of conditions, and the council picks 
the winners. Last year’s results are now 
totalled, and the 1936 awards announced. 

3reaking what had become a habit, the 
Gold Medal did not go to a western 


entry. A Dutch firm 
won it with a new 
petunia, Flaming 
Velvet, a gorgeous 
variety with velvety 
blood-red flowers of 
immense size. 

The five flowers 
receiving the Award 
of Merit were, in 
order of rating: the 
four -to-six-inch- 
diametered cosmos 
Sensation Mixed, 
now ready in white 
or pink, but no red 
till next year; the 
nasturtium Golden 
Globe—sweet- 
scented, dwarf, and 
double, forming compact plants 9 to 12 
inches high; the petunia Dainty Lady, 
a beautifully fringed and delicately col- 
ored flower in yellow, a brand-new color 
for petunias; the marigold Dixie Sun- 
shine, with golden blooms and without 
the objectionable marigold odor; and 
the petunia Rose Gem, a dwarf with 
rosy pink flowers. Two of these 5 came 
out of the West. The Bodger Seed Co. 
of El Monte, Calif., created the delight- 
ful Dainty Lady. The Waller Franklin 
Seed Co. of Guadalupe, Calif., originated 
the sparkling Rose Gem. 

The five flowers of Special Mention 
were: the snapdragon Royal Rose, col- 
ored a good pink but not rust-resistant ; 
Yellow Wonder, a new kind of Iceland 
poppy; the snapdragon St. George, a 
semi-dwarf with orange-coppery flow- 
ers; the aster El Monte, a beautiful big 
crimson but not wilt-resistant kind, by 
3odger; and Improved Rose King,: a 
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large-flowered petunia by the Ferry 
Morse Seed Co., San Francisco. 

It’s interesting that petunias stole the 
show, because they're so well adapted to 
western gardens, furnishing so much 
color so much of each year, and need- 
ing so little water. 

Except for the Yellow Wonder poppy, 
seeds of the All-American winners will 
be at all big seed stores. The bulk of 
the seeds will be supplied by leading 
western growers, one of whom estimates 
that about one-half of the flower seeds 
used in the U. S. are western-grown. 
California devotes more than 5700 acres, 
or approximately 9 square miles, to the 
commercial production of flower and 
vegetable seeds. 

(For the list of prize-winning new 
vegetables, see page 50.) 


Rooms and 
Boards 


Seattle people are doing some beauti- 
ful paneling, reports S. H. Evans, archi- 
tectural observer there. Western com- 
mercial woods—Western red cedar, West 
Coast hemlock, Douglas fir, Sitka spruce, 
Port Orford cedar, redwood, white fir, 
white pine, yellow pine, and ‘sugar pine 
—are what they’re doing it with. Cap- 
tain A. J. Nielsen’s home in Seattle, de- 
signed by George Wellington Stoddard, 
is paneled throughout, even the kitchen; 
and each room is done in a different 
wood, 

Panel patterns can range from straight 
lines to elaborate carvings, but don’t 
have to—there’s no end to the variations 
possible with standard lumber from local 
dealers. Designs using vertical boards of 
the same or different widths, with bev- 
eled or rounded edges making shallow 
V-joints, are easy and pleasing. Battens 

strips of wood which come in various 
molded shapes—can be put in or over 
cracks, or can be set in patterns. 

J. Lister Holmes, Seattle architect, 
uses vertical plus horizontal lines for a 
modern-feeling library. Inset battens, 
1% inches wide, alternate with and cut 
across 14-inch boards made of 2 nar- 
rower ones glued together. The boards 
are vertical-grain West Coast hemlock, 
stained walnut, and the battens are natu- 
ral white pine. 

William Bain, same place and profes- 
sion, introduces a diamond-shaped pat- 
tern. Twelve-inch vertical-grain Douglas 
fir boards are set diagonally, with V- 
joints. Grooves matching the V-joints 
are cut diagonally in the opposite direc- 
tion. A wooden dowel 3% inch thick is 
inserted at each intersection, and cut off 
flush with the panel surface. The boards 
are treated with a bone-white bleach be- 
fore placing. The grooves are touched 
lightly with gilt paint, which the red 
cast of the fir makes old-goldish. 

Walter J. Daly, decorator, Seattle, has 
put wood-finishing among the fine arts. 
His finishes are for experts to apply, but 
never exceed the cost of a 4-coat enamel 
job. 

For a golden-brown finish on Western 
red cedar, Daly uses a first coat of 
water-soluble acid stain of golden oak 
and walnut. To make this he adds one 
part of walnut stain to 3 parts of golden 


oak, dissolving them separately before 
mixing. He puts 2 coats of transparent 
lacquer over this. 

Mr. Daly’s walnut finish for vertical- 
grain West Coast hemlock: a coat of 
oxalic acid bleach is brushed on, to raise 
the grain. When the panel is dry, it is 
rubbed smooth with fine sandpaper. Then 
a coat of medium-thin walnut spirit- 
stain is applied. After this has been 
dried overnight, a second coat of it is 
put on. A day later a coat of water- 
white lacquer is added, and this is fol- 
lowed by a warm gray glaze. The finish- 
ing coat is transparent greaseless wax, 
made of paraffin diluted with gasoline. 
When dry, this is thoroughly rubbed 
with a clean dry cloth. 

Mr. Daly’s directions for a bone-white 
finish on West Coast hemlock: slake 
lump lime with boiling water in a cov- 
ered wooden container with only enough 
vents for slow steam escape. Add 2 
sticks of pure caustic (obtainable at most 
drug stores) to each gallon of lime 
cooled to a stiff paste. The caustic takes 
a half hour to dissolve. Stir the mixture 
(protect your hands against it) well 
with a wooden paddle, and apply a coat 
to the panel with a fiber brush. When 
it is quite dry, remove it gently with a 
putty knife and coarse sandpaper. Then 
rub gently with No. 0 sandpaper. Then 
wipe clean with a cloth. Top the job 
with 2 coats of the wax used in the 
walnut finish. For a bone-white finish 
on Douglas fir, follow the above, but 
leave out the caustic. 

His rich brown stain for vertical-grain 
Douglas fir: a coat of honey-colored 
oil stain, made of a mixture of raw 
sienna and oil. Allowed to dry and then 
rubbed smooth with sandpaper. Then a 
coat of acid stain made of Bismarck 
brown aniline powder reduced with stain 
reducer. Then a coat of shellac, and a 
concluding coat of dull varnish. 


Ten Shrubs That 
Withstand Drought 


J. A. Gooch, landscape architect of 
Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Calif., 
and student of plant problems from one 
end of California to the other, has seen 
many a thirsty or mildewed tragedy re- 
sult from misinterpretation of the term, 
“drought resistant.” For the good of hu- 
manity and the plants concerned, he has 
drawn up a list of 10 drought resistant 
shrubs for dry places in southern Cali- 
fornia gardens and for naturalizing in 
dry or semi-dry canyons of this section. 

Typical of the bignonia family in its 
trumpet leaves but different in its long 
slender flowers, willow-like branches and 
consequent drought resistance, Chilopsis 
linearis (desert willow) is good for dry, 
sandy spots bothered by wind. It starts 
blooming the second year after planting, 
bears rich, orchid-colored flowers from 
June Ist to October Ist, and reaches 12 
to 15 feet. It needs deep irrigation at 
long intervals and good drainage. 

Like the pioneer general for whom it 
is named, Fremontia californica (flannel 
bush) thrives on hardships, being hap- 
piest among angular rocks on mountain- 
sides where water slips by quickly, if at 
all. With the reflection of summer heat 
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Marie M. Harbeck, landscape 
architect of San Francisco, con- 
tends that every home-owner 
should have a garden gate to 
swing on. Here are two of the 
simplest and least expensive types 
to build. If the work is to be done 
by an amateur, says Miss Har- 
beck, it is well to make a full- 
size drawing on heavy paper be- 
fore making. Posts are set in 
concrete at least 2'/. feet deep 
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GATES 


Oregon pine or redwood is rec- 
ommended. If used with a fence, 
gate will be painted to match. If 
used with stucco wall or brick or 
stone, the gate is usually given a 
coat of gray or brown stain or of 
raw linseed oil. Hardware is sim- 
ple and should be in place on the 
completed gate before the posts 
are set to determine spacing 
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by the rocks, it puts out golden cups, con- 
trasting with the glossy green upper sur- 
face of fig-like leaves. Start with young 
plants, and give them frequent cutting 
to send the roots down. Irrigations 
should be few but thorough; fertilizing 
is unnecessary. 

Deep blue, a color almost unknown 
among drought-resistant plants, is the 
special asset of Ceanothus cyaneus (Cali- 
fornia deep blue lilac), native of San 
Diego County. It covers its every twig 
with fragrant blue flowers in mid-spring. 
Foliage is small and glossy. Watering, 
again, should be infrequent but deep. 
This one resents pruning during vigor- 
ous growth, but will endure it (and 
wind) if given intervals of dryness. 

With glossy, lance-shaped leaves and 
scarlet, fuchsia-like flowers which come 
after most shrubs have ceased blooming, 
Zauschneria californica (wild fuchsia) 
is little known but especially desirable. 
Wild, it is found in open dry washes 
and in partial shade of trees at higher 
altitudes. As a garden plant, it is a low, 
open shrub suited to rockeries and a 
good facer for taller-growing natives. 

Bush honeysuckle (Lonicera implexa) 
spreads a dense mat of round, gray- 
green leaves over dry ground, producing 
a continuous fragrant show of pink and 
cream flowers. In the interior it sur- 
vives the hottest summer with scant irri- 
gation, but it seems best suited to heav- 
ier soils. Ideal for dry banks or large 
rocks. 

Not only does Texas gray leaf (Leu- 
cophyllum texanum grandiflora) stand 
drought and poor soil, but it gives sev- 
eral crops of spectacular pinkish laven- 
der flowers. It may grow to 6 or & feet 
(but not without water-help), dislikes 
fertilizer but stands trimming well. It is 
good for a light gray effect in hedges. 

For gravelly, dry soil, Adenocarpus 
foliosus is a generous giver. From Feb- 
ruary Ist until June, pea-like yellow 
blooms crowd each other for space. It is 
of quick, upright growth, with showy 
yellow foliage good for accent or for 
color in mass effect. 

For dry banks near the sea and for 
interior rockeries, Mr. Gooch recom- 
mends the new spotted rock rose, Cistus 
purpureus, with deep purple eyes on a 
lighter field. Bloom is from April to 
June, followed by a brief rest and an- 
other show of bloom. Dropping its ni- 
trogenous leaves, it makes its own ferti- 
lizer and resents or even perishes from 
artificial fertilizers. 

The new bottle brush (Calothamnus 
quadrifidus), with flaming red _ bristles 
which appear several times a year, is 
good for mass planting among fine foli- 
age plants, and for foundation planting. 
Its short, needle-like leaves and tough 
bark attest its ability to stand consider- 
able drought and come up smiling. Its 
habit is compact, its green refreshing. 
An easy and fairly rapid grower, it will 
be more shapely if pruned in youth. 

While lilac spray (Buddleia alterni- 
folia) is laden with its clusters of fra- 
grant blossoms, new growth starts. Most 
of this new wood should be left to pro- 
duce next season’s flowers; cut off some 
of the older growth. This hardy fellow 
stands long drought periods, will do 
equally well along the coast or in inte- 
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rior or mountain districts, and could. be 
naturalized in the cool coast canyons. 

It is not only unwise but illegal, how- 
ever, to go shrubbing for drought-resist~ 
ants in their native haunts. Mr. Gooch’s 
recommendations and similar dry climate 
shrubs may be purchased at most of the 
larger nurseries — prices will seem dirt 
cheap compared with possible penalties 
for vandalism. 


Clipper Planes 
Add to Plant-Pest Danger 


The 50-passenger China Clipper and 
her sister planes, soon to make regular 
trips across the Pacific, will add to the 
worries of plant-quarantine officials of 
the Department of Agriculture, say the 
official plant pest chasers. During the 
12 months ended last June more than 
3000 airplanes entering the United States 
from various foreign ports were 
inspected. On 537 the inspectors found 
nearly a thousand plants or plant prod- 
ucts that are not allowed to enter the 
country except under restrictions, if at all. 

Every time a Clipper comes in from 
across the Pacific, inspectors in Hawaii 
will be on the lookout for material that 
might carry insects or disease. Other in- 
spectors will go over the ship once more 
in California to make sure that there are 
no prohibited Hawaiian fruits or other 
products. 


Camellia Tree 
Takes Trailer Trip 


They’re never too old to see the world. 
One of the oldest and largest camellias 
in the West, 57 years and 20 feet, now 
stands just west of the Park Lodge in 
Golden Gate Park, and it came all the 
way from Arcata, Calif., 294 miles. It was 
given to the park by Miss Alta Yocom 
of San Francisco, whose mother planted 


it in Arcata in 1881. It was then a 
youngster of 2, and had just come from 
Japan. Months before the new move, 


John McLaren, 89-year-old Park Super- 
intendent who has been planting trees 
in Golden Gate for 49 years, sent a crew 
of men to cut the roots and do the side- 
boxing. At the right time, the boxed tree 
was loaded on a giant trailer, and towed 
by a truck on the long trek down the 
Redwood Highway. The size of the set- 
up was such that a special boat had to 
be chartered to bring it across the Bay. 
The old tree is too excited to bloom this 
spring, but next year and many other 
next years should see it loaded with 
dark pink blossoms, beautiful reminders 
that the pioneers planted well. 


Double-Flowered Stock 
from Seedlings 


A riddle which has long baffled pro- 
fessional as well as amateur growers of 
stocks is how to tell whether a young 
plant will bear single or double flowers. 
All stock seeds come from single-flow- 
ered plants—doubles are sterile. So, to 
get nothing but doubles, selection of 
seedlings is necessary. The unriddling of 
the riddle was one of the last achieve: 
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Santa Barbara Ranch House 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Carpentier, Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara 
County. Chester Carjola, Architect. J. Walter Collinge, Photographer 
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Upper and lower verandas are built 
to take advantage of the garden view 


Note the interesting way in which 





the knotty pine wall is paneled 





Front of house. Dormer window and 
recessed doorway add distinction 








ments of Dr. Samuel L. Emsweller while 
at the California State Agricultural Col- 
lege at Davis, where he won world fame 
by his creation of rust-proof snapdrag- 
ons. Dr. Emsweller is now with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Using the varieties Elk’s Pride, Excel- 
sior Purple, Excelsior White, Imperial 
Pink, Imperial White, and Imperial But- 
tercup, Dr. Emsweller experimented over 
a period of years. The method he 
evolved gives 97% satisfaction, and can 
be used by any amateur. When the larg- 
est seedlings are 3 inches high, choose 
only those 2 inches or taller, and of this 
class choose only those whose leaves 
have wavy edges. Eventually all the 
plants will have wavinesses, but the 
double-flowered ones wave first. 


California Colonial 
near Santa Barbara 


On this page are photographs and 
floor plan of the Edward Carpentier 
home, Hope Ranch, Santa Barbara. Ar- 
chitect, Chester Carjola. 

The California Colonial style is car- 
ried out and emphasized by clever and 
judicious uses of brick, plaster, board, 
battens, and clapboards. The house is 
cream white, with apple green shutters. 
The recessed entrance door, likewise 
green, gives the facade a simple, pleas- 
ant dignity; while in the rear the spa- 
cious open porch and balcony above are 
invitations to ease and leisure. 

Every major room gets light and air 
from three directions. This has been 
done by doing away with halls and cor- 
ridors, and having everything open out- 
wards—into garden or onto porch or 
balcony. 


Wood Rows for 
Country Homes 


Western cabineers are planting “wood 
rows” just as the peasants of Brittany 
have always done, the idea being to grow 
one’s own fireplace wood near the fire- 
place. A row or clump of fast-growing 
trees is planted at the rear of the prop- 
erty, and succeeded by other rows planted 
at 2- or 3-year intervals. By the time 
one row is firewood size, the next one 
is rapidly maturing, thus supplying con- 
tinuous wood for the fire and continu- 
ous exercise for the man of the house. 


In California, eucalyptus is one of 


Room arrangement of Carpentier house 
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the choices, but because of its great 
thirst should not be planted near garden 
or orchard. 

Two or three years ago Ben Johnson 
of Monterey County not only grew his 
own wood but depressed the depression 
by planting 10 acres of steep hillside to 
blue gum trees. This gave work to doz- 
ens of men, cords of wood to sell at a 
neat profit, and kept the hillside from 
washing. 

Maynard Stimson, architect of Sea- 
view, Wash., says every country home 
should have a wood lot as well as a 
wood row. With a hedge of native shrub- 
bery he’d enclose a space in which to 
chop and stack the wood. There a man’s 
chopping block would be safe from his 
wife, who might otherwise decide to 
cover it with a rock garden. 


The Levy Home 
in Fresno 


To place a one-story, six-room house 
on a flat acre of land attractively, and 
to make it cool and warm in extremes 
of heat and cold, were the problems 
charmingly solved in planning the re- 
cently-built Leon Levy residence in 
Fresno, Calif. 

Architect Fred L. Swartz decided on 
the “H” type of plan. In this particular 
“H”ouse the sleeping quarters are en- 
tirely apart from the living quarters. 
The dining room is so placed that it 
is not a thoroughfare to the kitchen, and 
dining room and living room overlook 
the garden. The landscaping is skillfully 
keyed to the shape and position of the 
house. 

The shape gives three-sided ventilation 
for the bedroms and cross- ventilation 
for the living room. All exterior walls 
are constructed with 2”x6” studding and 
are diagonally sheathed in addition to 
the siding. Attic as well as walls are 
thoroughly insulated. 

The sides, painted white, are of Anzac 
siding whose inch-thick edges cast cool- 
looking shadows. The roof is redwood 
shakes. 

Because it is a small house, the color 
schemes of all the rooms have some- 
thing in common, though each is suc- 
cessfully different. 


Note the H-shape of house 
to allow cross circulation of air 
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In The Valley of the Sun 


Home of Mr. and Mrs. Leon Levy, Fresno. Fred L. Swartz, Architect. Arm- 
strong, Carter and Kenyon, Decorators. Helen Van Pelt, Landscape Architect 
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This arrangement of shutters and 
awnings is new and interesting 





Observe the balance of fire- 
place, bookshelves, and doors 





Looking through the view window 
onto the terrace and garden beyond 
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Room Recipes 


The Breakfast Room 





Big corner windows practically fill one 
end of the room. See floor plan below 








DOOR 
TO KITCHEN 




















on the Cover 


I OR reconstructing the 10’x12’ breakfast room or dinette illustrated in color on the 
cover of this magazine, Edgar Harrison Wileman, Los Angeles decorator, gives the 
following recipe. Such a room is suitable for a country house or informal home. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Walls: smooth plaster, off-white 
Ceiling: plaster tinted pale blue 
Floor: Wide pine boards, stained blue and 
waxed 


Wood trim: narrow baseboard, door and 
windowcasings, without moulding, painted 
white and antiqued with umber over-glaze 

Windows: new corner type of steel, opening 
out, with metal roll screens 

Blinds: Venetian, painted same as walls, 
with blue tapes 

Hardware: handles on furniture and doors 
wrought iron painted blue 

Lights: small central fixture of metal painted 
white with blue striping; 3 wall lights 
with parchment shades 


FURNISHINGS 


Rug: 8 x 10 reversible Weartex homespun, 
$35 


Draperies: semi-glazed red-and-white chintz 
(36” wide, 45 cents a yard); floor length; 
lined with white sateen, interlined with 
outing flannel. Two widths used at each 
side of window. Hung to traverse from 
antique white and blue wood cornice 

Furniture: Vanity Fair Monterey, hard 
maple painted white with blue trim. 
From Barker Bros., Los Angeles. Buffet, 
60” long, 35” high, $60. Welsh dresser, 
32” wide, 6414” high, $45. Table, 37” x 63” 
(extends to 95”), $50. Armchair and 
side chairs to match, upholstered in 
homespun cotton tapestry, $15 and $10 

Tableware: red-orange Franciscan pottery 
dishes and ivory Pacific pottery flower 
bowl and sea gull; royal blue Fostoria 
goblets; Fiddleback chrome plated flat- 
ware by International Silver; place doilies 
and napkins of white linen with blue 
applique 


Even so simple a room as this one is “composed” much as a picture is painted: by 
thinking first of the general effect wanted, and then distributing the desired colors 
so that they give a sense of balance. In this dinette, blue and white predominate ; then, 
to save the room from appearing cold and uninviting, red-orange is introduced not 
in one or two spots, but throughout the room, The gay striped rug belongs in just 
such a room as this, where it helps to tie together all the singing colors of the en 


semble. 





Breakfast Room 
in Plaid 


For a Colonial house or an English cottage, a breakfast room in plaid is recom- 
mended by Edith Lewis, San Francisco decorator. New is the fashion of having the 
table itself painted in plaid matching the chintz tie-backs of the curtains. Here is Mrs. 
Lewis’ recipe for a breakfast room &’x10" in size. 


BACKGROUNDS 
Walls: painted daffodil yellow on canvas 
Ceiling: smooth white plaster 


Floor: plain dark green linoleum with 2 
narrow inset bands of yellow forming a 
border 


Wood trim: regulation narrow moulding, 
painted flat white 


Windows: casement with wood frames 


Blinds: Venetian, painted white with yellow 
tapes to match walls 


Lights: 2 tin wall lights painted green 
FURNISHINGS 


Curtains: white organdy with wide ruffles, 


and box-plaited edging of plaid chintz in 
yellow, green, and white; large flowing 
bows of same chintz used as tie-backs 


Furniture: 40-inch table with top and scal- 
loped wood valance painted in yellow, 
green, and white plaid; legs of table 
painted green. Four chairs, painted green, 
with back and seat cushions of Permatex 
painted plaid like the table. Provincial 
cupboard and serving table painted green 


Accessories: 2 brilliant bird prints hung 
above serving table; 2 white pots of ivy 
in white iron hangers flanking window; 
pewter flower bow! with yellow daisies 


Tableware: yellow pottery dishes; clear 
glass; simple Colonial design in flat silver; 
plain yellow or green napkins and, if 
desired, round place doilies to match 





Repeated use of the plaid design not only ties the room together but radiates spirit 
and action. Professional decorators can arrange to have furniture painted to match 
any plaid selected in chintz or gingham (fairly expensive this is, of course) or a home 
artist with ability, ingenuity, and plenty of patience may do the copying himself with 
creditable results. The painted Permatex chair cushions are held in place with but- 
toned tapes, so that they may be removed easily for cleaning with a damp cloth. 

if painted walls are to be really smooth, they should first be covered with canvas. 
No rug is needed on the lustrous waxed linoleum floor. The table may be placed near 
the window or centered in the room, depending upon the number of break fasters. 
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The plaid of the chintz bows on the 
curtains is copied in paint on chair 
pads and table. Floor plan above 
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Diagram at top of 
page shows how to 
put in the skids. At 
left, showing how to 
draw the pattern 


Study the three 
sketches that show 
how to assemble the 
pieces. The drawings 
are self-explanatory 
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GARDEN CHAIR TO MAKE 


H: SIBLEY of Pasadena likes a gar- 
den chair that encourages laziness. That 
is how he came to design this one. It’s 
ultra-comfortable, reasonably easy to 
make, and cost of materials is not pro- 
hibitive. It is designed to be left outside 
in all kinds of weather—usual and un- 
usual. In fact, the longer it is left ex- 


1936 


FEBRUARY 


posed, the more attractive it becomes 
for weathering gives it a mellow look 
that could be acquired in no other way. 

Because the chair is designed to be 
as wide or as narrow as desired, no list 
of materials is given. The maker will 
first figure the size desired. Then on 
large sheets of paper which have been 








SPACERS 





DETAIL of ARM 
ASSEMBLY 





divided into inch squares, the pattern is 
drawn as shown in the diagram. Once 
drawn, the easiest way is to take the 
pattern to a mill or lumber yard, and 
have the desired number of pieces cut 
to order. To do the cutting at home it 
will be have a scroll or 
band saw for the curves. The curves 
can be cut with a keyhole saw but that 
is a tedious method. 

The various pieces are assembled with 
bolts. If these tie-bolt heads are covered 
with wood plugs, the chairs will have 
the appearance of being made entirely 
from wood. The long skids enable one 
to pull the chair along the lawn with 
ease; they will not injure the sod as will 
ordinary chair legs. The chair, as de- 
signed, is not intended to be painted, 
though it may, of course, be so treated 
if wished. 

Wide arms are a fine feature for any 
lounge chair to have. Not only are the 
curved arm supports restful, but they 
are ever so convenient for holding 
plates and glasses for outdoor eating 
and drinking, magazines for reading, 
and paper for writing. 

The gentle curve of the back fits the 
curves of the human frame to perfec- 
tion, promoting thorough relaxation. 

It is highly important that every wood 
surface be thoroughly smoothed down 
with fine sandpaper and rubbed to in- 
sure safety to silk stockings and knit 
dresses, which have a faculty for dis- 
covering the slightest roughness in a 
chair. 

In some future issue of SUNSET will 
be shown plans for a round table and 
backless garden seat to match this chair, 


necessary to 
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to the Eyes | 


To be tearful is passé, Nf 
but to be dry-eyed is fatal. 

Against the effect of wind | 
and sun in dry sections of 

the West, clever women are using Coty’s 
eye cream to lubricate the delicate skin 
around the eyes. (Wives whose husbands 
object to this grease job keep bedside 
jars and apply the cream after lights 
are out.) 

Hollywood is going in for the daily 
eye bath, too. Primrose House makes a 
combination bath and tonic which is ap- 
plied with dropper, eye cup, or atomizer. 
In atomizing, the lower lid is held down 
while fluid is sprayed beneath it to suf- 
fuse the eye gently and achieve complete 
cleansing. 

Restful, fragrant, and beautifying eye- 
fuls are the new roseleaf-and-herb pads 
to be dipped in hot water and kept on 
eyes for 15 minutes. Less exotic perhaps, 
but equally soothing, are the witchhazel 
pads. 

Ever since darkness on the eyelid was 
discovered to give depth and brilliance 
to the eve, women have been buying jars 
of shadow, applying it wrong, washing 
it off, and throwing away the jars in dis- 
gust. Make-up artists suggest putting a 
tiny bit of shadow on the center of the 
upper lid and blending it gently until it 
is more sensed than seen. In general, 
blue shadow is pleasing with blue eyes, 
brown with brown, and green with 
greenish or grey. Black is advised for 
coal-black eyes alone. Gold, silver, vio- 
let, and sky-blue may be had for eve- 
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ning. 

Mascara has appeared in lipstick form 
under the label of Harriet Hubbard 
Ayer. Mascara need not inevitably match 
the lashes—blue is flattering, and a soft 
blue-green sometimes looks more _nat- 
ural than brown or black. 

With eyebrows, it is necessary to draw 
the line somewhere, but stray hairs 
should be plucked before pencilling be- 
gins. Light brows and lashes can be dyed 
in beauty shops, and nightly applications 
of olive oil will give thin ones courage 
to thicken up. 

As in all beautycraft, the rule is this: 
play up good features, play down bad. 
For eyes set too close together, an elon- 
gated eyebrow plus more make-up near 
the temples will create an illusion of 
width. For wide-eyed gals, vice versa. 

The formerly in-the-way eyeglass is 
becoming a recognized member of the 
costume accessory family. After lenses 
are ground, the frames’ material, shape, 
and color are determined as stylefully as 
those of a new hat. The wearer’s skin 
and hair decide whether frames shall be 
butterscotch amber, dark amber, or light 
or dark grey. Sports glasses come with 
shatterproof lenses, and _ bright-colored 





These beauty and style notes come to 
SuNSET readers monthly from Holly- 
wood, the beauty capitol of the world. 


frames to match beach costumes and 
play suits. With glasses as with other 
accessories, there are formal (jeweled 
lorgnette), semi-formal (white gold ox- 
fords), and informal (brown shell). 

Like a new hat, glasses should never 
be worn apologetically, but with assur- 
ance and poise. For ease and style in 
handling, Hollywood style authorities 
prescribe mirror practice in donning and 
doffing. If the right kind for it, glasses 
are a legitimate means of gesture. 


Ears Looking (~/ \ 
at You \ | 
} 


With the new coiffures iIN4 


sweeping hair up and back, 
and with hats riding high on 
Hollywood heads, ears are 
having coming-out parties. Make-up and 
ornament are being used to beautify the 
ear, which is in itself a pleasant thing to 
see. Powder is blended over the com- 
plex surface with a complexion brush, 
and the lobe is rouged to match the 
cheek. 

Ancient is the custom of adorning the 
ears. Ears were banks, and earrings were 
money. Also, earrings were among the 
earliest kinds of lucky charm. Today 
both precious and lesser metals and 
stones go into ear-gear. Interesting are 
the new ear clips obtainable in pairs or 
in matching sets with dress clips. Evening 
frequently adds stars to the Hollywood 
constellation in the form of star ear clips 
matching star hair ornaments. 

Whether antique or modern, formal 
or informal, ear jewelry should make, 
extend, or terminate lines, accenting the 
good points of the head contour. In this, 
experiment is the best guide. 
wre 
s. / iq 
Beauty Wins (~/ \ 
by a Nose \) ( | 
\ I / 


Whether it be dainty or Kf 
Roman, the nose is entitled | 
to skin as clear and fine-tex- | 
tured as the rest of the face. 
Because of over-active oil glands there, 
the nose may be oily when cheeks and 
forehead are quite dry. Dirt clings to the 
oil, blackheads form, pores expand, and 
the skin may become chronically coarse. 
A complexion brush and soap will cut 
the oil and free the pores. The lather 
softens the bleakhead crust and the 
brushing makes the pores eject impuri- 
ties. Almond meal is good for oiliness 
and coarseness, and Madame Riegler’s 
Cosmetique Sand, an imported soluble 


sand, is proving its worth against black- 
heads and acne. Primrose House makes 
small herb bags for oily nose and acne. 

After its cleansing, the nose skin 
should have an astringent. Until the skin 
becomes normal, a light liquid lotion is 
a more beneficial powder base than cream 
or paste. Contrary to popular conception, 
nose-powdering should not be nose-rub- 
bing. After other areas are served, pow- 
der is applied to the nose with a small 
piece of cotton, and surplus is removed 
with a complexion brush. 

Red noses come through swinging 
doors, but also through intemperate diet, 
indigestion, poor circulation, and expo- 
sure to cold. For noses only moderately 
red, a regular massage or 5% alum bath 
is good. Circulation can be stimulated by 
alternate hot and cold applications. 

Disfiguring veins in the nose can be 
eliminated by the electric needle, a 
simple operation but requiring an expert. 
Freckles can be bleached away by nightly 
applications of lemon juice, and kept 
from coming back by daily sun-proofing 
with light lotion. 


Accessories Are 
the Spice of Style 





Hollywood pays more and \ 
more attention to accessor- ol 
ies. New accessories rejuve- = 


nate old ensembles, fine ones 

keep inexpensive clothes from looking 
cheap, and smart ones complete expen- 
sive costumes. 

Poorly chosen, they become accessor- 
ies to crimes. A common crime, always 
committed in the name of good taste, 
is overmatching. A beige costume, for 
example, is not so smart with beige ac- 
cessories as it would be with brown. 

Crimes worse than those of color are 
often committed in material, size, style, 
or design. A leather handbag can kill a 
chiffon dress, a baby suitcase murders a 
petite woman, a rhinestone purse mas- 
sacres a street ensemble, and a polka dot 
bag will start a world war with a striped 
jacket. 

Handbags have to be bought with the 
mind’s eye on many things. Since a bag 
is seen with coat, dress, hat, belt, gloves, 
and jewelry, it must harmonize whole- 
heartedly with them all. Quality is an- 
other important consideration. A good 
handbag is an investment, be it ever so 
innocent of greenbacks. It will keep its 
figure and its complexion long after a 
cheap one is saggy and tarnished. Very 
alluring and very practical is Lenthéric’s 
handbag pre-equipped with compact, lip- 
stick, and perfume flacon. It’s medium in 
size, well-made on a sturdy metal frame, 
and lined with smart, long-lived silk. 
Leading department stores have it in.a 
variety of colors and fabrics, and in day- 
time and evening styles for every need. 
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dec/ares Frances INGRAM 


“J OOK around you at the women 

who receive the most attention,” 
suggests Frances Ingram, Beauty Con- 
sultant to thousands of women, “‘and 
you'll discover something rather sur- 
prising. 

“9 out of 10 of them are not really 
beautiful! 

“Thank goodness, it isn’t things we 
have to be born with, like classic fea- 
tures, that make a woman charming. 

“It’s things we can all acquire for 
ourselves. An easy smile, a gracious 
manner, a well-turned-out look—trim 
figure, nicely cared-for hair and a fresh, 
pe lovely skin. 

“You’ve never seen a charmer yet 
who had an ugly skin. For there’s 
nothing men admire more than a 
beautifal skin.” 

And that is something every one of 
us can have, and without high-priced 
beauty treatments, too! 

So often the trouble is just this: as 
we grow older Nature reduces her 


supply of the natural protecting oils 
with which she keeps skin fine and 
supple when we are young. 

Then blemishes begin to show. Hard 
lines; loose folds; ple dry skin; 
crepey texture; large, coarse pores. No 
tone, no firmness. 

These “young” oils must be restored. 

It isn’t hard. All you need is one 
complete, constructive cream. Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream. 


In this one complete cream are 


A 
COMPLETE 
CREAM 


Everyth ing your 


skin needs is in 
this ONE JAR 
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Did you ever know 7 4 Vs Lato 


who didnt have a lovely skin? 


combined the precious oils which, like 
Nature’s own oils, help your skin to 
stay young. 

Thousands of women will tell you 
that this wonderful cream has really 
“reclaimed” their skins. Hollywood 
stars will tell you that it has kept 
freshness, ‘‘youngness” in theirs. 

And if it has done so much for other 
women it can bring new loveliness to 
your skin. Try it. Send coupon to 
Frances Ingram for a week’s supply 
and her Treatment Book—today! 





MAIL COUPON 


Frances Ingram, Dept. B-26. 
636 Fifth Ave., New York City 

I want to try your Milkweed Cream. Please 
send me a week’s supply free and your Treat- 
ment Book. 





Name__ : a 
Address _ 


City. r 


INGRAMS MILKWEED CREAM 
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Mexico City Tamale Pie 
(Illustrated at left) 


From Sanborn’s, famous restaurant in Mexico City, comes 
this recipe, at the special request of a reader who pro- 
nounces it the best tamale pie ever concocted. It requires: 

6 tamales, not too large 34 cupful of grated Parmesan 

1 boiled chicken breast, cut in cheese 

rather thick slices 
Sauce: 


1 cupful of canned tomato sauce 
Vy cupful of chili sauce (sweet) 


2 tablespoonfuls of salad oil 
14 cupful of seeded raisins, 


1 cupful of whole-kernel canned scalded 

corn 10 ripe olives, cut in strips 
2 tablespoonfuls of granulated 

sugar 


Remove the husks from fresh or canned tamales and 
arrange in a buttered casserole. (Use a brown Mexican 
pottery baking dish if possible.) Distribute over these the 
slices of chicken breast. (Canned chicken or leftover turkey 
may be used.) Mix the ingredients for the sauce, tasting 
to see that it is seasoned perfectly. Add salt and pepper if 
needed. Pour over the tamales and chicken, sprinkle the 
Parmesan cheese over all, and bake in a moderate oven 
(375°) for 45 minutes. Serves 4 to 6, depending upon 
appetites and remainder of menu. 


Normandie Fruit Salad Dressing 


1 Neufchatel cheese 14 teaspoonful of white pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 14 teaspoonful of paprika 

2 tablespoonfuls of cream 44 cupful of currant jelly 

1 tablespoonful of granulated] 34 cupful of pastry cream, 

sugar whipped 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

Mash the cheese, add the lemon juice and plain cream, 
and beat until almost liquid. Add the seasonings and beat 
in currant jelly to make a distinctly red tint. Chill the 
dressing slightly, then fold in the whipped cream. It will 
be pink in color and delectable in flavor. This is especially 
nice for canned pears, combined with halved white grapes 
and blanched almonds, but can be used with any fruits.— 
Mrs. J. E. M., Spokane, Wash. 


Veal Fiestas 


1% pounds of veal steak, cut lg cupful of chili sauce 
thin 1% cupfuls of hot water 
Salt and pepper F le cupful of grated cheese 
Flour (about 4 cupful) 116 cupfuls of cooked macaroni 
4 tablespoonfuls of shortening (about 34 cupful before cooking) 
3 large onions, sliced 
Cut the veal into serving-size pieces, season well, and 
dredge with flour. Brown the veal on both sides in the hot 
shortening, then cover with the sliced onions, the chili 
sauce, and hot water. Cover the skillet and transfer to a 
moderate oven (375°), or cook slowly on top of stove, for 
30 minutes. Remove the cover, sprinkle in the grated cheese, 
and bake or cook about 10 minutes longer, until the cheese 
melts. Remove meat to a hot platter, stir the cooked mac- 
aroni into the gravy, and heat, stirring, then pour this mix- 
ture around the meat as a border.—Mrs. A. H., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


Garlic Salad 


Half a head of crisp lettuce 
2 cold hard-cooked eggs 
French dressing 


2 slices of very dry bread, cut an 
inch thick 

2 cloves of garlic 

Remove crusts and rub both sides of the bread thor- 
oughly with the garlic, so that it absorbs most of the juice. 
Dice the bread fairly fine, shred the lettuce, chop the eggs, 
and toss all together lightly in a bowl, with enough sharp 
French dressing to dampen but not soak the mixture. Serve 
at once.—Mrs. S. S., Costa Mesa, Calif. 











A cheese tray with 
fruit makes a good 
last course 


MEXICAN BUFFET 
INDOORS OR OUT 


*Mexico City 
Tamale Pie 
Pickles and Relishes 
Hot Artichokes with 
Melted Butter 
Garlic French Bread, 
Heated and Buttered 
Mixed Greens with 
Avocado Cubes and 
Grapefruit Sections 
French Dressing 
Bread Sticks 


Cheese Tray 
Toasted Crackers 
Apples Tangerines 
inter Pears 
Black Coffee 





Cut pastry in hatchet 
shape and lay on 
lattice crust 


PARTY 
REFRESHMENTS FOR 
FEBRUARY 22 


Pear Salad on 
Chicory with 
*Normandie Dressing, 
Garnished with 
Cherries 
Rolled Sandwiches, 
Toasted 
Buttered Slices of 
Orange Nut Bread 


Individual Cherry Pies 


offee 
Salted Almonds 





Garlic Salad in a big 
bowl goes well with 
this menu 


GOOD ANY DAY 


Grapefruit and 
Orange Cocktail 


*Veal Fiestas 
String Beans and 
Carrots, Julienne 

Butter Gems 

Sweet Pickles 

*Bowl of Garlic Salad 


Warm Apple Pie 
Coffee 
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The Kitchen Cabinet—Continued 





Cranberried Pears! 
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Chill and serve 
for breakfast or 
ag dinner dessert. 











Cranberried Pears 
(Illustrated at left) 


Pare and quarter 8 large winter pears. Arrange in a 
baking dish and add 1 cupful of picked-over and washed 
cranberries, 1 cupful of brown sugar, and 1 cupful of water. 
Cover and bake slowly (250° to 350°) until pears are 
tender—an hour or more, usually, Serve cold, for breakfast 
fruit or dinner dessert—M. I., Point Richmond, Calif. 





Tunawonda 


1 No. % can of tuna, flaked 
2 cupfuls of cooked macaroni elte: 
2 tablespoonfuls each of chopped ¥% cupful of buttered bread 
green pepper and pimiento crumbs 
1 can (about 2 cupfuls) of 
cream of mushroom soup 
Arrange tuna and macaroni in alternate layers, lightly 
sprinkling salt and pepper and bits of green pepper and 
pimiento over each layer; finish with macaroni. Mix melted 
butter with the soup, and pour over all. Top with buttered 
crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven (375°) for 20 to 30 


minutes, until well browned.—Mrs. E. E. M., Milwaukie, Ore. 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter, 
mi 


Pickled Artichoke Hearts 


The smallest artichokes now in the market are best 
to use, as there is less waste and they are more tender. 

Pull off the outer leaves or bracts of each artichoke until 
the tender heart leaves are exposed. Cut the stem end to a 
point, being careful not to cut away too much of the 
“meat.” Using a sharp knife on a cutting board, cut off the 
tips of the remaining leaves straight across, about half 
an inch to an inch from the end. 

Now cover the hearts with half vinegar and half water, 
and cook until barely tender—about 10 minutes. Do not 
cook too many at a time, and do not overcook. (The 
same kettle of vinegar-water can be used for boiling suc- 
cessive batches of hearts, replenishing as needed.) Drain 
the artichokes, pointed ends up, until cold enough to handle, 
then pack into sterilized jars (mayonnaise jars or attractive 
wide-mouthed bottles may be used), being careful not to 
fill jars too full. Put 1 or 2 medium-sized cloves of garlic 
in each jar, and if desired, half a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley. (If to be kept very long, better omit this, as the 
parsley sometimes molds.) Fill each jar with best-quality 
salad oil; the oil must cover all the hearts, or they will 
mold. Cover tightly—they do not need to be sealed as care- 
fully as canned fruits and vegetables do—and store in a 
cool dry place for at least 6 weeks before using. One may 
use a few at a time, as they will keep after the jar is 
opened. When the artichokes have been eaten, the oil makes 
grand French dressing.—Mrs.L.O.F., San Francisco, Calif. 


Baked Prune Pudding 


2 cupfuls of prunes 14 cupful of granulated sugar 
2 eggs, yolks and whites ¥4 cupful of chopped walnuts 
separated 2 teaspoonfuls of vanilla 

¥ cupful of prune juice 

Cook the prunes very tender in water just to cover, with- 
out adding sugar. Cool, remove stones, and cut fine with 
scissors. Add the beaten yolks of eggs and mix thoroughly, 
then add the prune juice (that is, liquid in which they were 
cooked), sugar, nuts, and flavoring. (A tablespoonful of 
brandy may be substituted, if desired, for serving to grown- 
ups). Beat the egg whites stiff and fold into the mixture. 
Turn into a well buttered baking dish, and bake in a 
moderate oven (375°) for 30 to 40 minutes. Serve hot or 
chilled, with plain or whipped cream.—Mrs. L. A.B., Bell, Calif. 











Eggs baked in bacon 
nests are self- 
explanatory 


FEBRUARY SUNDAY 
BREAKFAST 


Orange Juice 
*Cranberried Pears 


Mixed Dry Cereals 
ream 
Eggs Baked in 
acon Nests 
Toast Coffee 
Raspberry Jam 





Hard rolls are split, 
buttered, sprinkled 
with cheese, and 
toasted 


A BUDGET- 
STRETCHING SUPPER 


Apple, Banana, and 
elery Salad with 
Cream Dressing 


*Tunawonda 
Buttered Zucchini 
(with a suspicion of 
garlic) 
Cheese-Toasted 
Hard Rolls 
(See page 43) 
Radishes and 
Green Onions 


Lemon Meringue Pie 
offee 


Prune Pudding, chilled 
and served with 
whipped cream 
is attractive 


DINNER FOR 8 


Crab Cocktail 
Paprika Crackers 
Celery Hearts 
Ripe & Stuffed Olives 


Roast Leg of Lamb 
Brown Gravy 
Mint & Currant Jelly 
Oven-Browned 
Potatoes 
Buttered Green Peas 
Hot Biscuits 


*Baked Prune 
Pudding, Chilled 
Crisp Almond Cookies 

offee 
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Luxury goes on the bargain counter as the entire gas industry 
unites to make more of its benefits available to all. 


Here is the forward-looking program: Still better gas 
appliances, priced for even greater value, on easier terms, 
at less financing cost to you; and the lowest possible gas 
rates consistent with sound management and good service. 


Now any home can afford unstinted, automatically-heated 
water that flows, sparkling-clear and steaming, at the flip 
of a faucet in kitchen, bath or laundry. 

Behind the scenes —a sturdy, faithful, AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER that runs itself for mere pennies-per-day ; low- 
est in operating cost, highest in efficiency by every known test. 





Is your present water heater a service-worn veteran? Or 
a non-gas type that impels hot water economy to avoid fuel- 
bill extravagance? Then a GAS AUTOMATIC may actually pay 
for itself in monthly savings. Investigate. 
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no Lucury 
so Inexpensive 


so Luxurious 
as 

Vester, Nmpole 

~ HOT WATER 


As for tea kettle, water-back, furnace-coil makeshifts — 
why, they belong to grandmother's time! Modern homes 
demand equal comfort in January or June, at midnight or 
at noon — and get it, with Gas, the Modern Fuel. 

Make this health-and-comfort resolution: “J will see my 
gas company, plumber or appliance dealer about a new GAS 
AUTOMATIC today —and assure years of luxurious, yet thrifty, 
tomorrows.” 


PACIFIC COAST GAS 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 
A non-profit service organization of 
which your Gas Company is a member) 
447 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 





THE MODERN FUEL 





HOT WATER is needed in the aver- 
age home 150 times a day. It sterilizes 
dishes and clothing; fights germs that 
lurk in sinks, tubs, toilets, hidden cor- 
ners. Frequent hot-water bathing and 
hand washing, doctors agree, reduces 
danger of infection. Health insurance! 











New, Wall-type 
Instantaneous 


IMPORTANT. Choose an appliance 
(storage or instantaneous) with capac- 
ity ample for your family’s peak re- 
quirements. And make sure it bears the 
Blue Star Seal of the American Gas 
Association, which means: “Laboratory 
tested and approved — by rigid engin- 
eering standards.” Your protection. 





Standard 
Instantaneous 
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ILL SAY YOU'RE LUCKY, 
BOB. YOUR WIFE MAKES 





Men fall for it every 
time — Old-fashioned 





Only real plantation molasses 
gives the taste they praise... 


Many a wife has won high praise with the 
simplest dishes, perfectly prepared. For 
instance, plump stewed pears, served 
with luscious moist gingerbread. 


But remember—when your ginger- 
bread makes its bid for masculine favor 
—only real plantation molasses gives 
that rich old-fashioned taste they praise. 


Ginger and spices alone won’t do it. 
To get that full-bodied flavor, make 
your next batch with Brer Rabbit Mo- 
lasses. It’s made from carefully selected 
grades of freshly crushed Louisiana 
sugar cane. 


Gingerbread makes a satisfying des- 
sert. Try the grand recipe below! 


... And did you ever try molasses in 
Baked Beans? Three tablespoons tothe 
can before heating. That’s another treat! 


Great-Grandmother’s Gingerbread Recipe 
(Over 100 years old). Cream together 4 C. 
butter and lard mixed, 4% C. sugar. Add well- 
beaten egg, 1 C. Brer 
Rabbit Molasses. Sift 
together 2% C. flour, 
1% tsps. soda, 1 tsp. 
cinnamon, 1 tsp. ginger, 
\% tsp. cloves, 4 tsp. 
salt. Combine with first 
mixture, adding 1 

hot water. Beatsmooth. 
Bake in greased shal- 
low pan 40 to 45 min- 
utes in moderate oven 
(350° F.). 15 portions. 


BBIT 
| Taulaiion 








Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 

Dept. $$23, New Orleans, La. 

Please send me free Brer Rabbit 
Recipe Book booklet with 94 recipes for gin- 


gerbread, cookies, muffins, etc. 
Name 


Street 





City State 

















COOKING BY THE CALENDAR 








Aricuoxes, which are really the 
buds of a giant thistle, are plentiful and 
high in quality throughout the winter 
months. Small to medium size are usu- 
ally the best to buy, so long as the buds 
are tightly closed and are bright and 
fresh in appearance. 

Hot or cold, with drawn butter or 
mayonnaise—or better yet, mustard- 
mayonnaise—plain boiled artichokes are 
always good. Be sure to add _ several 
slices of lemon or 4% to % cupful of 
vinegar to the water in which they are 
boiled, and weight down the buds with 
a plate to keep them submerged. 

Mrs. Ida Johnson of Elmira, Calif., 
passes along a new way of preparing 
young, egg-sized artichokes: after trim- 
ming the tips and removing tough outer 
scales, boil the buds whole in salted 
water until tender. Drain, pour a thin 
cream sauce or cheese sauce over them 
and serve. Eat the whole thing. No 
“choke” can be detected. 


To Cook 
Chayote 


There are almost as many kinds of 
squash in western winter markets as 
there are kinds of vegetables available in 
the East. Chayote (pronounced chi-o-ti), 
that pale green, pear-shaped, one-seeded 
relative of the squash family, is becom- 
ing more common. To prepare it for 
cooking, cut crosswise in 34-inch slices 
through seed and all, then pare the 
slices. Dice if wished. Cook 15 to 20 
minutes in boiling salted water with a 
little sugar added. Drain, add_ butter, 
cream sauce or tomato sauce, or bake 
with cheese. Leftover diced chayote is 
excellent in salad, alone or with other 
vegetables. It holds its shape nicely in 
cooking and is a beautiful color. 


Squash with 
Variations 


Herbert J. Mangham, of Sierra Madre, 
Calif., volunteers a novel variation in 
squash cookery which he says “was dis- 
covered by a meddlesome man of the 
house with a passion for raisins. It has 
been known to make even the most ada- 
mant squash-detester waver.” 

Peel a section of banana squash, cut 
small, cover with boiling water and add 
salt to taste. Add a couple of generous 
handfuls of raisins. Boil until the squash 
is tender, drain and mash, beat in a 
lump of butter, and serve piping hot. 

Mrs. F. H. Spencer, of Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, has still a different way with 
banana or Hubbard squash. Cut the 
squash into neat slices about % inch 
thick and 2 or 3 inches long, she ad- 
vises, and trim off rind and fiber. Roll 


the slices in flour, then put into hot 
shortening in a frying pan. Sprinkle 
lightly with salt and pepper, generously 
with brown sugar, and fry slowly until 
brown underneath; then turn and repeat 
the performance. The resulting vegeta- 
ble resembles glazed sweet potatoes. 


To Dress Up 
Vegetable Plates 


Summer squash in this part of the 
country is winter squash, too. The Mar- 
tha Jean Tea Room on Grant Ave., San 
Francisco, uses the scalloped kind in an 
interesting way to dress up a vegetable 
plate: Cut tiny summer squash cross- 
wise, making two scalloped slices out of 
each one, and cook in boiling salted 
water until tender. Drain, add_ butter, 
and keep hot. Cut small firm tomatoes 
in slices, season, and put a generous 
piece of American cheese on each slice, 
and broil until tomato is hot and cheese 
slightly melted. Put one of the broiled 
tomato slices on each pale green circle 
of squash, and serve. Easy, and mighty 
good. 


Butter-Cooked 
Cabbage 


Butter-cooked cabbage is grand, says 
Doris Goodrich of Philomath, Ore., and 
everyone else who has tried it. 

Remove outer leaves from a head of 
cabbage, and set aside. Shred the inside 
or chop it fine, and rinse in a colander. 
Rinse a saucepan with cold water, put 
in a tablespoonful of butter; turn in the 
drained cabbage, add salt and pepper, 
cover with the outside leaves, and press 
down firmly. Cover pan and cook over a 
low flame for 20 minutes. Discard out- 
side leaves, taste to see if further season- 
ing is needed, and serve. 


Extra-Early 
Rhubarb 


“Rhubarb Week,” February 8 to 15, 
is an easy one to observe, for delicate 
sweet hothouse rhubarb is plentiful in 
western markets. 

Wives of rhubarb growers around 
Sumner, Wash., point out that there is 
absolutely no reason for peeling this 
vegetable-fruit, for its thin outer skin is 
as tender as it is beautiful in color. 
Simply wash, cut, and cook. 

The quickest and easiest way to cut up 
rhubarb is to bunch a dozen or so 
stalks together on a cutting board, and 
slice through them all at once, making 
inch-long pieces. To cook, add very little 
water (rhubarb is juicy), cover and sim- 
mer gently until tender; then add a cup- 
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ful of sugar for each quart of rhubarb, 
and finish cooking uncovered. Serve 
chilled. 

If the oven is being used for some- 
thing else, tuck in a casserole of rhu- 
barb to bake. Simply add a cupful of 
sugar to each quart of cut rhubarb, 
cover, and bake at moderate heat about 
45 minutes, or until tender. The rhubarb 
stays whole, making the sauce most at- 
tractive. 


Slow-Baked 
Apple Slices 


Mrs. Bessie R. Tevis, of Tucson, Ariz., 
recommends cooking any red apples this 
way: 

Wash, core, and slice without paring 2 
quarts of apples. Put them in a baking 
dish and pour 2 cupfuls of sugar over 
them. Cover the casserole, and bake very 
slowly (250°) for 4 hours. The apples 
will be red as rubies clear through, and 
are delicious. 





Pears with 
Claret Sauce 


Winter pears deserve wider use. Mrs. | 
M. E. Knowles, of San Francisco, sug- 
gests baking them with claret. Peel, 
halve, and core the pears, and place them 
core-side up in a casserole. Fill cavities 
with tart jelly, as loganberry or currant, 
then put on a thin slice of lemon and a 
tablespoonful of sugar. Pour claret 
around the pears, about half an inch 
deep in the dish. Cover and bake in a 
moderate oven (375°) for 30 to 45 min- 
utes. Do not uncover until done, unless 
claret has all cooked away, in which case 
add more. Cool and serve with the re- 
maining rich sauce poured over the 
pears. 


Sweet Pickled 





Kumquats 


Last year, Mrs. Andrew W. Stewart 
of Pasadena asked SuNseEr what to do | 
with a treeful of kumquats in her gar- | 
den. It was suggested that she adapt the 
directions for Baked Pickled Oranges in | 
the Sunser All-Western Cook Book. | 
She reports enthusiastically on the ex- | 
periment. This is the recipe as she | 
worked it out. 

First, steam the washed kumquats 
(whole) until clear and tender when 
tested with a toothpick. For each 2 
quarts of raw fruit make syrup as fol 
lows: 

2 cupfuls of granulated sugar 
144 cupfuls of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of whole cloves 
2 teaspoonfuls of broken cinnamon bark | 

Boil together for 25 minutes, then add | 
the cooked fruit and simmer slowly for 
an hour. Put into hot sterilized jars and | 
seal. Makes about a quart when done. | 
Delicious and decorative with ham, | 
chicken, and other meats. 
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Get Acquainted with 





THE ORIGINAL GRANULATED SOAP 


plus 3 important improvements 


eQUICK DISSOLVING! 
e EASY ON THE HANDS! 
@ MORE Washings Per Package! 
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finest Rhubarb is 


SUMNER-GROWN'! 


And throughout the Pacific Coast 





= 


The World’s 





enterprising dealers will feature it! 


during February and March 














“It’s so tender, Madame’’.. 
.. with that hundreds of grocers 
will, in a measure, eulogize the 
outstanding quality of Sumner 
Hot-House Rhubarb. 


For Sumner Hot-House Rhu- 
barb is so tender that it is never 
peeled. It has an unusually 
distinctive flavor, though mild, 
and it is absolutely free from 
“stringiness.”’ 


Leading home economists 
throughout the Pacific Coast, 
recognizing the incomparable 
qualities of Sumner Rhubarb, 
have concocted some delectable 
new dishes that will be a treat. 


Just for example, go to your 
grocer today—be sure that 
you get Sumner Hot-House 
Rhubarb —then try this recipe: 


SUMNER RHUBARB FLUFF 

1 cup rhubarb sauce sweetened with '2 cup 
sugar, 2 egg whites, '4 cup whipping cream. 

Sweeten rhubarb sauce by adding sugar 
and heating until sugar is dissolved. Cool; 
fold in egg whites which have been beaten 
until stiff. Add whipped cream last and chill 
thoroughly in sherbet glasses. 


Ask your grocer for Sumner Recipe folder 
or write to the Sumner Rhubarb Growers’ 
Assn., Sumner,Washington. 














KITCHENEWS 








News notes from a New American 
home kitchen are illustrated at right. 
Range and flanking work tables are 
sunk in a recess which is lined with 
structural glass. The small darkish 
panel on right wall of alcove is the 
lighting unit, and the dark disc in the 
ceiling is the electric ventilating fan. 
The refrigerator is built in with dec- 
orative grillwork above it. From the 
General Electric demonstration home 
in Westwood Heights, Los Angeles; 
Arthur R, Halkeans. architect 





That it's smart to use just one small 
wooden shelf for tiny potted plants 
across the upper part of a kitchen 
window is demonstrated here. More 
little plants in pottery containers hang 
from hooks on the frames. Before this 
east window with its yellow curtains 
that intensify the morning sunshine 
stands the breakfast table. Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord B. Kirker, 
Los Angeles. Heth Wharton, architect 








Sparkling curtains of Cellophane laminated to, 
or backed with gauze are smart and new for 
kitchens and bathrooms. They are extremely 
practical, too, for they can be cleaned by 
merely wiping with a damp cloth. A simple 
finish of rick-rack braid is all that is needed in 
the way of decoration. Most large department 
stores have this material in yardage or made-up 
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Cabinet sinks are 
good news in the 
kitchen. Here are 
two views of one, 
closed and open 





Common sense and imagination have 
joined forces to originate a new type 
of double-drainboard sink that is as 
good looking as it is practical, mak- 
ing use of undersink space that was 
formerly let go to waste. The draw- 
ing at top of column shows the cabi- 
nets closed; below, an "X-ray'’ draw- 
ing reveals cutlery and linen drawers, 
storage bins and shelves. A number 
of manufacturers are offering cabinet 
sinks of this general type, priced from 
around $70. Illustrated is the Sunny- 
side model, by Crane, $116 in white 


a 





No need now to use —and subse- 
quently wash—the big broiling pan in 
order to broil a few strips of bacon 
or a couple of small steaks or chops. 
This little 10-inch-square Utility Broiler 
serves the purpose beautifully. It is 
simply a plain black metal pan with 
removable wire rack, the whole thing 
designed to be placed on the regu- 
lation broiling pan for use. The Utility 
Broiler is an inexpensive item, around 
19 cents in housewares departments 
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“The men scramble for my 


Calumet cake!” 


says Mrs. Charles E. Stickford, 4904 Buckingham Court, St: Louis, Mo. 


800d-s50 a e 
Ze uys 
met now! 9 22 Of Calu- 








**People are always asking me to make 
them cakes for parties,’’ Mrs. Stickford 
told us. ‘‘And I can always count on Calu- 
met to turn out a beautiful job. This cake 
is a big favorite.”’ , 

CALUMET QUICK CAKE 


(2 egg whites) 
2 cups sifted Swans 4 tablespoons softened 


Down Cake Flour butter or other 
2 teaspoons Calumet shortening 
Baking Powder 2 egg whites, stiffly 
V4 teaspoon salt beaten 
1 cup sugar VY cup milk 


V2, teaspoon vanilla 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder, 
salt, and sugar, and sift together three times. 
Add butter and egg whites. Combine milk and 
vanilla and add to flour mixture, stirring until 
all flour is dampened. Then beat vigorously 1 
minute. Bake in two greased 8-inch layer pans 
in moderate oven (375° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 
Spread lemon frosting between layers and on 





top and sides of cake, 
(All measurements are level.) 








How did Calumet lift Mrs. Stickford’s bak- 
ing into the prize class? Why is it so thrifty 
to use—just one level teaspoon to the cup 
of sifted flour in most recipes? Why is it so 
different from other baking powders? It’s 
because Calumet combines two distinct 
leavening actions. A quick one for the mix- 
ing bowl—set free by liquid. A slower one 
for the oven—set free by heat. 

Calumet’s Double-Action is so perfectly 
balanced and controlled that it produces 
perfect leavening...every time! Calumet is 
a product of General Foods. 


All Calumet prices 
are lower! Ask to see the new 10c 


can of Calumet, a lot of wonderful baking for 
a dime! And the Full-Pound can is regularly 
priced at only 25c now! Lowest prices ever on 
the favorite baking powder of good cooks, Dou- 
ble-Acting Calumet! 





LOOK AT THE NEW CALUMET CAN! A sim- 
ple twist...and the Easy-Opening Top 
lifts off. No delay, no spilling, no 
broken fingernails! Andinsidethere’s 
a special, convenient spoon-leveller! 
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WHERE NATURE 
HELPS MAKE 
THE MEAL! 
ee — hu Koro 


‘GA? One thing we housewives in 
the East envy housewives in 
the West is the abundance 
of fresh fruit you enjoy all year 
‘round. This is partly the reason for 
Knox Sparkling Gelatine’s being 
so popular. You start with plain 
gelatine, add fruit and sweetening 
to taste—and end up with a deli- 
cious dessert. By the way —here is 
my recipe for Golden Pudding. I 
feel quite sure you will say that it is 
delicious. Besides this pudding, a 
package of Knox Sparkling Gela- 
tine will prepare 3 other desserts or 
salads, 6 servings each. If you will 
send the coupon below you may 
have my recipe books FREE. 








GOLDEN PUDDING 
(6 Servings—uses only 4 package) 
1 envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 


1 cup scalded milk 
1/4 cup sugar l/, cup orange juice 
2 eggs 1/; teaspoonful salt 

1/, cup cream or evaporated milk 

(whipped) 
11/, tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
Grated rind 1/4 orange 

Beat egg yolks with sugar and add to 
scalded milk in double boiler. Cook over 
boiling water until mixture coats spoon. 
Remove from fire. Pour cold water in 
bowl and sprinkle gelatine on top of 
water. Add to hot custard and stir until 
dissolved. Cool slightly and add lemon 
juice, orange juice and rind, and salt. 
Cool, and as mixture starts to congeal, 
add whipped cream or whipped evap- 
orated milk and fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites. If a deeper tint is desired, use a 
few drops of yellow coloring. Pile in 
glasses and garnish with fruit. Or, turn 
into ring mold and fill center with fresh 
or canned apricots, drained, or cut up 
oranges. Serve with whipped cream. 


Additional recipes in the package and dozens 
of them in Mrs. Knox’s Recipe Books. 


1/, cup cold water 
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KNOX GELATINE, - 
112 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N.Y. + 
Please send me FREE Mrs. Knox’s ‘ 
book, “‘Desserts, Salads, Candies and Frozen - 
Dishes’’ and her other famous book, ‘‘Food 1 
Economy’’. - 
Name ‘ 
Address : H 
t 

City State - 
é 
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February 
Table Trimmings 


To celebrate Lincoln’s Birthday, a 
dinner table needs a log cabin sur- 
rounded by a rail fence. Try building 
them of cheap brown pencils, notched. 
If dinner is followed by one of the 
popular brain-testing games, the center- 
piece can be torn down to write with. 

On Valentine’s Day, when most red 
flowers would put the budget in the same 
color, the right romantic note can be 
struck with red geraniums. Have single 
blossoms in tiny white pots, arranged 
around or on a mirror plaque, or around 
tall red candles. 


Emergency 
Dessert 


When dropped -in- upon, do this for 
dessert. Get an angel food cake from 
the bake shop, peppermint ice cream 
from the drug store, and make (or heat 
a can of) quick hot chocolate sauce. 
Sandwich the ice cream between thin 
slices of the cake, and splash or drown 
with chocolate sauce. Serve pronto, 


It’s bueno. 


Nasturtium 
Luncheon 


Mrs. Bernice Eddy of South Pasadena 
is famous for her nasturtium luncheons, 
by which she shares with her guests her 
fondness for this old-fashioned flower. 
Her table is set around a centerpiece of 
trailing nasturtiums in a green bowl. 
Flanking the center are yellow and 
orange candles in green sticks. The 
nasturtium colors extend to include the 
dishes and cups, which are yellow and 
orange and green, and the place-linens, 
which are green or yellow. The mood 
of the menu varies, but there’s always 


| . . 
| a nasturtium salad, made this way: 





For 8 people, wash & perfect nastur- 
tium flowers, and keep ready in a saucer 


of water. Make a pint of plain lemon 


gelatine according to directions on pack 
age, and pour a thin layer into individual 
molds. When layer is firm, carefully 
spread out a nasturtium flower, face 
down, in each mold; and cover with an- 
other layer. When this is firm, pour in 
the salad proper: 
1 package of lemon gelatine 
¥% cupful of hot, water 
1% cupfuls of ginger ale 
4 tablespoonfuls of fine- 
chopped walnuts 
4 tablespoonfuls of fine- 
chopped celery 
1 cupful of fine diced assorted 
fruits, such as pineapple, 
grapefruit, cherries 


Dissolve gelatine in hot water. When 
cool, add ginger ale. When jelling be- 
gins, mix in other ingredients and pour 
into molds. Unmold on nasturtium leaves. 
Flowers will be face up. Don’t add 
dressing; pass it. 


Toasted 
Cheese Rolls 


The Armstrong-Schroder Restaurant, 
where Santa Monica crosses Wilshire in 
Beverly Hills, wins many a patron with 
its toasted cheese rolls. Split medium- 
hard French rolls lengthwise, spread with 
soft butter, and sprinkle thickly with 
Parmesan cheese. Leave under flame in 
broiling oven long enough to melt the 
cheese and toast the bread. Serve hot. 


A Flowery 
Birthday Cake 


Two garden-minded Santa Barbara 
hostesses, Marjorie Murphy and Mrs. 
Lockwood de Forrest, have worked out 
a realistic way of decorating birthday 
cakes. Instead of pastry-tube imitations, 
they use actual fresh flowers (blossoms 
only) pressed lightly into the fresh 
frosting. 

Plan the pattern and colors in ad- 
vance, the inventresses say. Make a 
sketch. Consider the type of person and 
his age. For a very small child or a 
grandmother, a delicate design of deli- 
cate sweet colors is wanted. For a stren- 


Fresh violets are pressed lightly into 7- 
minute icing to decorate this birthday cake 
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uous 12-year-old, a lively effect might be 
worked out with scarlet geranium and 
purple fuchsia petals. Try to include the 
person’s favorite flower. 

Small flowers are best, or larger ones 
whose petals, separated, have individual 
beauty of color and line. Violets, violas, 
pansies, sweet peas, yellow marguerites, 
yellow jasmine, and dianthus are excel- 
lent to choose from. The long slender 
petals of the red passion flower, and 
those of some begonias, are three-sided 
and would stand out in relief against the 
frosting. A tubular flower can be used to 
encircle the hole in the center of the cake. 

The cake must be frosted and flow- 
ered not more than 3 hours before serv- 
ing. Seven-minute icing or some other 
kind that does not crust quickly is best. 
Candles harmonizing with the flowers 
are arranged first, then the design is 
quickly done with the fresh flowers, 
which have been washed behind the ears 
and are carefully snipped off their necks 
as used. Start from the center of the 
cake and continue down the sides. Don’t 
overdecorate. 


Pig in a 
Bandanna 


Here’s a tasty trick to accompany 
cocktails or tomato juice. Josephine Wy- 
lie, home economist visiting from Chi- 
cago, devised it. Make some really good 
pie pastry, either simple puff or plain. 
Roll out, and cut into equilateral trian- 
gles with 2-inch sides. On each triangle 
lay a tiny link sausage (fresh-cooked or 
canned) or a wee sardine. Bring up 2 of 
the corners to overlap, headkerchief 
fashion, around sausage or sardine, and 
pin in place with a toothpick. Bake in 
a hot oven, ane plain toothpick with 
a cocktail pick, and serve hot. 


All-Western 
Dinner 


Mrs. Nellie Lynch of Seattle, likes to 
entertain visitors with a dinner which is 
way-down-western. It never fails to im- 
press as well as please. 

Cream of Alaska Shrimp 
Toasted Saltines California Ripe Olives 
Planked Columbia River Salmon 
Lemon and Parsley Garnish 
Baked Idaho Potatoes Buttered Peas 
Pimiento Corn Pudding Bread Sticks 
Iceberg Lettuce, French Dressing 
Lattice Top Loganberry Pie 
Cream Cheese Wafers 
Citrus Fruit Marmalade Coffee 


The Game of 
“Synthetic Celebrities” 


This new brain-twister is from the 
new book, Games and Stunts for All 
Occasions, by Young and Gardner (Lip- 
pincott, $1). On each player’s back a 
paper is pinned, bearing the name of 
some famous character such as Al Smith, 
Henry Ford, Father Coughlin, Walter 
Winchell, Sherlock Holmes, Popeye, or 
Mickey Mouse. Each player then tries, 
by asking questions, to discover whom ke 
represents. Answers must he nothing 
but yes or no. The first to discover him- 
self is the winner. 
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HE KNOWS WHICH SIDE 
HIS BREAD IS BUTTERED ON 


—It’s Golden State 


Like his quality-wise mother, he prefers Golden 
State milk, cream, butter, ice cream, cheese, cottage 
cheese and evaporated milk. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR 


Golden State 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 











W, en 14 
a House 


“OLD? 


Whenever it fails to provide convenience and 
comfort to those living in it. A house may 
have a score or more useful years behind it 
and yet be young. A house built yesterday 
may not be modern. 





More and more, elec- 
trical convenience is be- 
coming the key to com- 
fort in the home. It can 
be enjoyed only when 
the wiring of the house 
provides plenty of out- 
lets for the use of lamps 
and other appliances 
when and where they 
may be needed. 























In the past few years almost universal demand 
has come for radios, electric clocks, numerous 
reading lamps, all the various small cooking 
appliances, vacuum cleaners, portable heat- 
ers, even electric razors and sunlamps, now in 
every home as a matter of course—with new 
appliances being evolved almost daily. 


The house which provides for the convenient 
use of appliances as they are acquired will re- 
main modern indefinitely. The house in which 
few outlets are available, requiring un- 
sightly and dangerous extension cords run 
under rugs or festooned around the room, is 
unnecessarily out of date. 


No house, whether cottage 
or mansion, need be old fash- 
ioned and inconvenient today 
when rewiring is quickly in- 
stalled without upsetting the 
home, and canstill be financed 
by loans arranged by theFHA. 





Ask any electrical contractor, or your archi 
tect, or send the enclosed coupon for printed 
information on modern wiring. 


PACIFIC COAST 
ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


Paciric Coast Evecrricat Burgau 
Department A-1 


601 West 5th Street, Los Angeles, or 
447 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


Please send me the Bureau's free information 
on modern wiring for electrical convenience 
in the home. 

Name........ 

ee 


City State. 














BUILDING BRIEFS 





Adding an 
Extra Bathroom 


It is now possible to build an extra 
bathroom into unbelievably small space 
in an old or new house, because manu- 
facturers are paying much attention to 
condensed fixtures. Tubs now come as 
short as 43 inches long, and while not 
ideal for standard use, are satisfactory 
in many cases. If the space is unbeliev- 
ably smaller, there are shower baths that 
will fit. The new small washstands that 
hang on the wall are inch-savers too. 


Regardless of the size of any bath- | 


room, use every likely bit of wall for 
cupboards and storage cabinets. Don’t 
have the tub beneath a window, particu- 
larly when tub and shower are combined, 
as the moisture makes window and cur- 
tain problems. And don’t economize on 


| the unseen equipment. Few realize that 





the average two-story house has about 
300 feet of out-of-sight piping. In mak- 
ing bids on plumbing jobs, unprincipled 
builders often underbid reputable men 
and then cheat on the pipes. Too many 
home owners sorrowfully find that a 
small-price plumbing job means small- 
diameter pipes that “starve” the second- 
floor fixtures when first-floor ones are 
in use. 


Painting Brick and 
Stone Surfaces 


Brick or stone surfaces should never 
be painted in cold weather, and they 
should be dry and clean. After a damp 
spell they should dry three or four days. 
White spots on brick, known as efflo- 
rescence, can be scrubbed off with a so- 
lution of one part muriatic acid in 10 
parts water. After the scrubbing the 
bricks should be rinsed, first in clear 
water and then in water containing a 
spoonful or so of ammonia to remove 
every trace of acid. If the brick or stone 
surface is porous, seal the pores and 
prevent suction spots by starting with 
a coat of boiled linseed oil followed by 
one of thin varnish-sealer. Then brush 
in carefully a coat or two of oil paint. 
When the paint is dry, fill in the joints 
with putty made of whiting and linseed 
oil and colored to match the paint. 

The above is from the Home Owners 
Hand Book, 250 pages of practical data 
on all phases of home upkeep, published 
by Housing Publications Inc., 25 W. 43 
Street, New York City. Sold at news- 
stands and drug stores. 50 cents. 


Arsenic Compounds Not 
Answer to Termites 


By treating timbers and basement 
structures with arsenic, certain termite 
control operators may, unknowingly, ac- 
tually be helping the termites and en- 
dangering the householders. 














@ Circulates Heat 


The Heatilator is a steel heating unit hidden 


in the fireplace. Cold air is drawn from the 
floor into this heating chamber, warmed, then 
circulated to every corner of the room and to 
adjoining rooms. Thousands have found it 
the ideal cool weather heating unit for homes 
and camps. 


e Will Not Smoke 


The correct proportions of the Heatilator 

assure smokeless operation. Complete from 

floor to chimney, it greatly simplifies con- 

struction—saves materials and labor. Being 

hidden in the fireplace, it does not limit 

mantel design or type of materials used. 
EW LO 


'W PRICES make cost of completed 
fireplace but little more than ordinary con- 
struction. Write for details. State if building 
new fireplace or rebuilding old. 


HEATILATOR COMPANY 
929 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Heatilator jw 
Fireplace 








2 MINUTES LATER 
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Plastic Wood 


fills cracks in 
Baseboard, Floor 


Now ... it’s no work at all to repair quickly 
—hbroken furniture, cracks, nicks and holes in 
wood, loose casters, loose drawer pulls, etc.—with 
Plastic Wood—that handles and shapes like 
putty and quickly hardens into wood. You 
can paint it, carve it—drive 
nails and screws into it—it 
adheres to wood, metal, 
plaster. Try Plastic Wood 
—you’ll say it’s wonderful 
—paint, hardware stores 
sell 25c tubes, 35c cans. 






























MOORE 


Push-Pins 
Push-less Hangers 


are what you need to hang 
things to walls. 

10c Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 









SUNSET 


























Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


UNUSUALLY LOW 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 








New 
Long-Term | 


Loan | 


FOR HOME BUILDING | 


Greatly reduced monthly 
payments on this new long- 
term loan are possible be- 

cause as little as 40% of 

the loan is required to be 

paid during the 10 year 

term. 


You pay only the prevail- 
ing bank rate, without 
brokerage. The loan is 
elastic; payments may be 
increased at any time, and 
the loan paid in full with- | 
out penalty. 
Our nearest office will wel- 
come the opportunity to ex- 
plain this new loan and our 
other loans for buying, 
building, refinancing, re- 
conditioning, and equip- 
ping homes and other 


property. | 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 





|the mountain cabin has to have a steep 
| roof, All hillbillies know this, but city- 


} Came, 





COMPANY ||| 


HEAD OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


Branches Throughout Northern 
California 


BANKING SINCE 1854 





234 ; 


of the Garbage Man 





7) _______ en ® 


In a nation-wide broadcast, Professor 
Charles A. Kofoid, of the University of 
California, said: ‘“‘Investigations have 
shown that all kinds of termites are gen- 
erally associated with certain fungi 
which have the uncanny faculty of feed- 
ing on arsenic, and feeding in such a 
way that the highly volatile and very 
poisonous arsine gas is liberated. The 
Termite Investigation Committee is| 
therefore strongly against the use of 
arsenic in any form whatever as a ter- 
mite preventive.” 

Wood in termite territory should be 
treated with coal-tar-creosote prepara- 
tions, available at any hardware store. 
The Reilly Laboratories of Indianapolis | 
(and doubtless others) have a refined 
coal-tar-creosote oil without the black- 
ness and oiliness. It doesn’t discolor wood. 





Steep Roofs Necessary 
on Mountain Cabins | 


If the mountains have heavy winters, 


folks sometimes have to be shown. Co- 
rinne Johnson Kern of Los Angeles 
specified a medium-pitch roof for her 
spacious redwood cabin in the national 
forest near Yosemite, and then winter 


One unexpected morning she wakened 
to find 4 inches of snow had fallen. It 
snowed all day and all the next night, 
and the 4 inches got multiplied. Then a 
sudden freeze caked the snow solid. The 
terrific weight began to tell on the roof. 
A crew of men was hired and sent aloft | 
to clear away. They didn’t know how, 
and their picks cut holes in the roof, 
making it leak like a shattered sieve. 

It won’t happen again, says Mrs. Kern. | 


Linoleum with 
Adhesive Back 


A new product that will appeal to the 
handy man who improves his own home 
is Adhesive Sealex Linoleum which is 
put out by the Congoleum-Nairn Co. 
The outstanding feature of this floor 
covering is that the adhesive backing, 
applied at the factory, makes it unneces- 
sary to use a felt lining. Fourteen square 
yards can be covered with this linoleum 
in between two and three hours so that 
there is a labor and material economy. 


Great durability is also assured from | 
this material because of the tightness | 


with which it is fastened to the floor. 
On sale in department stores. 


The Last Days 


Disposing of garbage is commonplace; 
disposing of garbage-disposal is news 
that sounds like magic. Previews of this 
sleight-of-hand by General Electric were 
held recently in major cities of the Pa- 


—"FIR-TEX INSULATING BOARD CO. 





cific area. The electric garbage-disposal 
unit grinds and pulpifies waste foods 
and they are carried off by water as 


part of the sewage stream. The disposer | 


can be installed in any sink whose owner 
is so disposed, 





about the 


groundhogs shadow ? 





-not if you insulate 
with FiIR-TEX 


@ Suppose there ARE six more weeks 
winter, you'll be just as comfortable as can 
be in a Fir-Tex insulated house, and this 
summer you'll get unbelievable protection 
from fatiguing heat. Uncountable Pacific 
Coast home owners are fast realizing the 
benefits of Fir-Tex. Rooms have been re- 
modeled, new rooms have been added 
because they found that Fir-Tex gives them 
added beauty as well as practical econ- 
omy. With the various methods of applica- 
tion and decoration possible, there is 
plenty of opportunity for you to express 
your own ideas in home decoration. Let 
your building dealer estimate contemplated 
work in your home; he'll gladly do this 
without obligation and you'll be surprised 
at how economical it is to insulate as you 
beautify with Fir-Tex. 


FIR: TEx 


FREE! 


@ If you are inter- 
ested in “Practical 
Home Remodeling” 
send for this helpful 
16-page book explain- 
ing the many uses of 
FIR-TEX. 





DANT & RUSSELL, Inc., General Distrs., 
Portland, Ore. 
Gentlemen—Kindly send me your FREE il- 
lustrated book— 

‘Practical Home Remodeling” 


Name 


TI 5 ncticitiicnieienniiieena 
City. State 
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‘cRav HAIR 


: Overcome this handicap to modern busi- 
‘ ness and social success. 
youthful looks, quickly and safely, this 
“time-tried’” way. For 37 years Nourishine 
Hair Tonic and Coloring has successfully 
given a youthful color to the gray hair of 
many thousands of grateful men and 
women. Absolutely defies detection. Easy 
and harmless to use. No fuss. . . No muss. 


mulations . .. 
coloring. Start today! Give your hair new 
beauty! Get Nourishine Hair Tonic at the 
nearest drug 

THE HAIR’—SENT FREE! 
answers to your many hair prob- 
m: lems. Send name and address to 
NOURISHINE SALES CO., Dept. 


Los Angeles, California. 
















WHAT ?— 
NO FUSSY 
APPETITE? 


NOPE, 


ALKA-SELTZER 
SET ME RIGHT 















YOu SHOULD 
HAVE TAKEN 


ALKA-SELTZER 









| DONT FEEL 
WELL,SIR 











combined with an Analgesic (sodium acety! salicylate) 





gives prompt pleasant relief for Sour Stomach 
Colds Headaches, and other common Aches and 
Poins coused by excess acidity —(deficient alkalinity) 


NINOS 






TYNOHIYN JuL 
















E YOU LOOK OLD? 


S = : wane 

















Regain your 









. » Tonic action removes dandruff accu- 
brush through hair for 







“HOME CARE OF 


Contains 


counter. 









6B, 443 S. San Pedro Street, 
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Winer sports are raging all along 
the western front, fortified by new facili- 
ties and re-enforced by new troops of 
enthusiasts. 

For fully 3 months to come, the 377 
square miles of Rainier National Park 
offer skiers everything from easy slopes 
to 70-mile-an-hour speedways. 

On Mt. Hood slopes, skiers are bend- 
ing the knee to a new 2-mile downhill 
course and gritting the teeth to an im- 
proved Multorpor Hill jump, now one of 
the best on the Coast. 

New ski trails have been developed in 
the Tahoe region and near Cisco, Auburn 
Ski Club headquarters. 

At Badger Pass above Yosemite, a fine 
chalet-shelter has been built — terrace, 
huge lounge, dining room, kitchen, and 
accommodations for instructors and care- 
takers. Five new runs (all mostly down- 
hill) have been born this year. The valley 
proper is the scene of ski-joring (skiers 
towed by horses), skating races, hockey, 
ash-can sliding and so forth. Skating 
waiters (or, conversely, waiting skaters) 
serve coffee on the side-lines (or slide- 
lines) of the rink. 

In southern California, chilly thrills 
are sought and found at and around 
Mt. Wilson, Big Bear, and Lake Arrow- 
head. Ski Mountaineers of California, 
a section of the Sierra Club, have built 
a ski hut on the side of Mt. San Antonio. 


Recommended 


Ski Outfits 


Hannes Schroll, new Director of the 
Yosemite Ski School, is one of the 
world’s ten best skiers. He comes from the 
Austrian Tyrol (he yodels as well as he 
skis), bringing with him a long list of 
national and international championships 
and a world record of 95 miles an hour. 
He’s enthusiastic about the future of the 
sport in the West. 

For skiers not yet in the expert class, 
Schroll recommends the new laminated 
ski specially designed by him for the 
Pacific slope and made by Anderson and 
Thompson of Seattle; also the mortised 
Spiro Special, from Spiro’s of San 
Francisco. 

His clothing creed is practical and beau- 
tiful. “For winter, I like the navy blue 
Norwegian ski cap, a navy blue jacket, 
light blue sweater, and long navy blue 
ski pants. 
headband, light blue sweater, navy blue 
knickers, white socks, and blue puttees.” 
For the Northwest, Schroll advises a 
parka jacket for wind protection. New 
among parkas are those of Byrd cloth, 





For spring skiing, light blue 


a lightweight insulating fabric which 
resists all the elements, is warm in 
summer, and lets the 
body “breathe.” They have drawstring 
hoods. Most outfitters are stocking these 
Little American parkas. The Hirsch - 


winter, cool in 








PAVEMENTS 


Weis Co. of Portland makes one of 
similar cloth, with a detachable zipper- 
hood. 

New handies for snow-going include 
Beck’s crystal crayon to prevent steam on 
goggles, a small wax-heater which also 
makes hot drinks, Norwegian goathair 
socks woven waterproof with wax, and 
a jacket with an inside harness which 
enables the skier in warm weather to 
take off his jacket and still have it on. 

For a good discussion of ski waxes 
and methods of application, send 10 cents 
for Winter Sports Number, Trails Maga- 
sine, 240 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Women skaters discouraged by the 
skirt problem should try the pattern sold 
for 25 cents by Skating, 57 Hedge Rd., 
Brookline, Mass. A knitted skating dress 
pattern comes from the same place for 
the same price. 


New Angles 
for Anglers 





aa ——— 


Minnows can be kept for future fish- 
ing, says the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
Store them in the dark in a tight jar 
of formalin solution, one part to 29 of 
water, and they'll stay silvery and seduc- 
tive. Fish don’t relish formalin, though, 
so before using give the bait a fresh- 
water bath followed by a few drops of 
oil of rhodium. 

Sticky or worn lines, according to the 
same officials, can be rejuvenated by 
soaking in mineral oil such as Nujol, 
then dressing with line dressing like 
Cereline or Muciline. 

A 25-cent protection against fines of 
$25 and up is California’s new Fish and 
Game Code Book—complete and concise 
information on season dates, size restric- 
tions, bag limits, etc., including changes 
enacted at the last session of the State 
Legislature. The book is pocket size and 


contains a handy summary. Obtainable 


from fish and game headquarters, Sac- 
ramento, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 






: <> > 
Deep Sea Fishing ¢? si» a 
Gets Under Way “.22=— 


February’s calmer days bring forth 
from winter’s commonplace the men who 
stalk the creatures of the deep. In north- 
ern California waters, February’s crea- 
tures of the deep are cod, mackerel, boc- 
caccio, and bass. 

Captain W. J. Wallier of San Fran- 
cisco, who spent an adventurous Labra- 
dor boyhood on the Grand Banks, has a 
fleet and sailors, and takes sportsmen to 
the fishing around the Farallone Islands. 
Every Saturday and Sunday this month 
and daily thereafter till August 15, his 
sturdy Diesel-propelled boats (45 to 65 
feet) will leave Fisherman’s Wharf at 
6:30 a. m. and be gone 12 hours. Bring 
your own: pole if possible, lunch, and 


SUNSET 














You don’t have to scrub and scour with 
smelly disinfectants to insure a clean, safe 
toilet. Sani-Flush is made especially to do 
this job for you. It is quick, thorough and 
harmless. It is odorless. It makes the bowl 
glisten like new ... kills germs .. . purifies 
the hidden trap that no amount of scrub- 
bing can reach. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet. (Directions are on the can.) Flush 
it, and the job is done. You don’t rub or 
scrub. Don’t touch it with your hands. Rust 
and stains go. Odors vanish. The toilet is 
safe! Sanitary! Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cent 
sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 




















ATHLETE’S FOOT 
BANISHED QUICKLY 


Tryco Ends All Skin Rashes or Money Back 


Tryco Ointment kills the ringworm parasite which 
causes Athlete’s Foot, that itching, scaly or soft moist 
condition between the toes. Tryco heals this ailment like 
magic. The itching stops instantly. Tryco also works like 
a miracle for scabies and all skin itching, chafing, pimples, 
rashes, coldsores, ringworms, soft corns, mosquito bites, 
poison ivy. No stains or muss with Tryco. Heals or your 
money back. $1.00. The Owl Drug Co. and other dealers. 





Accept no substitute. TRYCO CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 











embarrassing ‘‘plate breath.’’ Goes 3 times 


A’'DENT quickly, safely, removes Stains, 
Nicotine, Declesa Deposits from every 

7 type plate or removable bridge. Prevents 
as far. Scientifically prepared, used by 
Dentists. At druggists, guaranteed. For 

A’ free sample write R. G. Binyon & 
DENT Co., Dept. $-2, San Francisco, Calif. 
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|envelope hardly bigger than a tobacco | 


warm clothes. Throw-line, hooks, and bait | 
are included in the trip price of $2.50} 
per person. To land on the islands, get | 
permit from Superintendent of Light- 
houses, Customs House, San Francisco. | 

But there are other seas than these. 
On the Oregon coast, chances are that 
east winds will bring some fine days 
this month. Up till salmon season, boats | 
out of DePoe Bay and Newport will be | 
trolling for cod and red snapper. Saber | 
tackle is furnished, but there is one boat | 
at DePoe Bay for experts with their own | 
light tackle. 

In the south, boats may be chartered 
at Stearns Wharf, Santa Barbara, to run 
out to the Channel Islands, particularly 
Santa Cruz. Smaller craft for fishing in 
local waters come as low as $1.50 an 
hour. No trolling, but bank or rock fish- 
ing is good, with cod arid bass predom- 
inant. From Catalina ‘waters, launches 
will be coming in with albacore, barra- 
cuda, rock bass, bonita, sheepshead, and 
whitefish. 


Disappearing 
Raincoat 





More retractable than a turtle is the 
new raincoat made of a kind of oil silk 
that was invented as a General Electric 
insulating material. It folds up into an 


pouch, weighs nothing at all, and makes 
a person as waterproof as a duck. It's 
heat-resistant and can be ironed. Good 
for city wear (goes in a pocket when the 
sun comes out) as well as yachting, duck 
hunting, and winter sports. At \. G. 
Spalding’s stores throughout California. 
The 8-ounce full-length is $8.59; the 5- 
ounce jacket, $5. 


New Trail 
in Grand Canyon 





The recently-opened River Trail makes 
a new and spectacular way along the 





| . . 

Canyon, directly above the tumble and 
}roar of the mighty Colorado. 
the 1.9 miles was cut from solid granite 


| half. 





| meek and the pacemakers. 


‘Redwood National 


wall of the inner gorge of the Grand 
Most of 


-the job took more than a year and a 
It halves the distance between the 
old familiar Bright Angel Trail and the 
trans-canyon Kaibab Trail (the old way 
via Tonto Plateau is 4 miles), and gives 
direct access from the Kaibab Trail to 
Phantom Ranch on Bright Angel Creek 
in the depths of the canyon. The new 


trail is 100% safe—blessed alike for the 
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Forests iL 


The first redwood national forests will 
soon come to be. The Federal Govern- 
ment is buying two tracts of California 
land, one in Mendocino and Sonoma 
counties, the other in Humboldt and Del 
Norte. Parts of these areas will be set 
aside for grazing, and others for pri- 
vate selective logging under Government 
supervision. Public camp grounds will 
be established, summer home sites leased, | 
hunting and fishing permitted in season. | 
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Don’t Have 
Bad Days 


Keep your engagements, 
and keep comfortable 


regardless of the time 


of month 















RE you suffering 
each month 
needlessly? Yhat 
“regular” pain can 
be relieved. Thou- 
sands have proved it. 
For them, periodic 
pain is out. So is 
even any discomfort 
at this time. That’s 
a fact, and it’s just 
too bad for the 
woman who hasn't 
learned how she can keep comfortable. 
Watch the calendar. At the first sign 
of approaching pain take a Midol tablet 
and drink a glass of water, and you may 
escape the expected pain entirely. If not, 
a second tablet should check it promptly. 
Midol helps many who have always had 
the hardest time. And the relief is lasting; 
two tablets should see you through your 
worst day. Yet they contain no narcotic 
and form no habit. But don’t be misled 
by ordinary pain tablets offered as a 
specific for menstrual pain! Midol is a 
special medicine, offered for this special 
purpose. Your druggist has it; or clip 
coupon for free trial box: 


fig t fee! 


For the proof that Midol does relieve 
periodic pain, send for free trial box to 
MIDOL, Dept. AC-26, 170 Varick St., 
New York. 


Name _ 





Street___ 
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WHAT ?— 
NO FUSSY 


NOPE, 
ALKA-SELTZER 


SET ME RIGHT 








eEXxLV 








IM OZ 


YOu SHOULD 
HAVE TAKEN 

















AM! TAKE 
I, 
woozy? || A ya-SELTZER 
AND HOw! It’s A Wow: 
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combined with an Analgesic (sodium acety! salicylate) 
gives prompt! pleasant relief for Sour Stomach 

Colds Headaches, and other common Aches and 
i coused by excess acidity —(deficient alkalinity) 


NENT: 









MYOMLIN: DEN 
AHOIN AvOUNLYS 
JONVO NUVH 
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GRAY HAIR 
MARE YOU LOOK OLD?, 
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B: Overcome this handicap to modern busi- 
x: ness and social success. Regain your 
youthful looks, quickly and safely, this 
“time-tried’’ way. For 37 years Nourishine 
« Hair Tonic and Coloring has successfully 
fm: given a youthful color to the gray hair of 
“ many thousands of grateful men and 
: women. Absolutely defies detection. Easy 
* and harmless to use. No fuss. . . No muss. 
. . « Tonic action removes dandruff accu- 
ws; mulations . . . brush through hair for 
» coloring. Start today! Give your hair new 
a: beauty! Get Nourishine Hair Tonic at the 
me nearest drug counter. "HOME CARE OF 
m THE HAIR’’—SENT FREE! Contains 
answers to your many hair prob- 
” lems. Send name and address to 
a; NOURISHINE SALES CO., Dept. 
Bt 26B, 443 S. San Pedro Street, 
‘ Los Angeles, California. 
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Winer sports are raging all along 
the western front, fortified by new facili- 
ties and re-enforced by new troops of 
enthusiasts. 

For fully 3 months to come, the 377 
square miles of Rainier National Park 
offer skiers everything from easy slopes 
to 70-mile-an-hour speedways. 

On Mt. Hood slopes, skiers are bend- 
ing the knee to a new 2-mile downhill 
course and gritting the teeth to an im- 
proved Multorpor Hill jump, now one of 
the best on the Coast. 

New ski trails have been developed in 
the Tahoe region and near Cisco, Auburn 
Ski Club headquarters. 

At Badger Pass above Yosemite, a fine 
chalet-shelter has been built — terrace, 
huge lounge, dining room, kitchen, and 
accommodations for instructors and care- 
takers. Five new runs (all mostly down- 
hill) have been born this year. The valley 
proper is the scene of ski-joring (skiers 
towed by horses), skating races, hockey, 
ash-can sliding and so forth. Skating 
waiters (or, conversely, waiting skaters) 
serve coffee on the side-lines (or slide- 
lines) of the rink. 

In southern California, chilly thrills 
are sought and found at and around 
Mt. Wilson, Big Bear, and Lake Arrow- 
head. Ski Mountaineers of California, 
a section of the Sierra Club, have built 
a ski hut on the side of Mt. San Antonio. 





Recommended < 


Ski Outfits 85 


Hannes Schroll, new Director of the 
Yosemite Ski School, is one of the 
world’s ten best skiers. He comes from the 
Austrian Tyrol (he yodels as well as he 
skis), bringing with him a long list of 
national and international championships 
and a world record of 95 miles an hour. 
He’s enthusiastic about the future of the 
sport in the West. 

For skiers not yet in the expert class, 
Schroll recommends the new laminated 
ski specially designed by him for the 
Pacific slope and made by Anderson and 
Thompson of Seattle; also the mortised 
Spiro Special, from Spiro’s of San 
Francisco. 

His clothing creed is practical and beau- 
tiful. “For winter, I like the navy blue 
Norwegian ski cap, a navy blue jacket, 
light blue sweater, and long navy blue 
ski pants. For spring skiing, light blue 
headband, light blue sweater, navy blue 
knickers, white socks, and blue puttees.” 
For the Northwest, Schroll advises a 
parka jacket for wind protection. New 
among parkas are those of Byrd cloth, 
a lightweight insulating fabric which 
resists all the elements, is warm in 
winter, cool in summer, and lets the 
They have drawstring 
hoods. Most outfitters are stocking these 
Little American parkas. The Hirsch - 


body “breathe.” 
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Weis Co. of Portland makes one of 
similar cloth, with a detachable zipper- 
hood. 

New handies for snow-going include 
Beck’s crystal crayon to prevent steam on 
goggles, a small wax-heater which also 
makes hot drinks, Norwegian goathair 
socks woven waterproof with wax, and 
a jacket with an inside harness which 
enables the skier in warm weather to 
take off his jacket and still have it on. 

For a good discussion of ski waxes 
and methods of application, send 10 cents 
for Winter Sports Number, Trails Maga- 
sine, 240 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 

Women skaters discouraged by the 
skirt problem should try the pattern sold 
for 25 cents by Skating, 57 Hedge Rd., 
Brookline, Mass. A knitted skating dress 
pattern comes from the same place for 
the same price. 


New Angles 
for Anglers 





Minnows can be kept for future fish- 
ing, says the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
Store them in the dark in a tight jar 
of formalin solution, one part to 29 of 
water, and they'll stay silvery and seduc- 
tive. Fish don’t relish formalin, though, 
so before using give the bait a fresh- 
water bath followed by a few drops of 
oil of rhodium. 

Sticky or worn lines, according to the 
same officials, can be rejuvenated by 
soaking in mineral oil such as Nujol, 
then dressing with line dressing like 
Cereline or Muciline. 

A 25-cent protection against fines of 
$25 and up is California’s new Fish and 
Game Code Book—complete and concise 
information on season dates, size restric- 
tions, bag limits, etc., including changes 
enacted at the last session of the State 
Legislature. The book is pocket size and 


contains a handy summary. Obtainable 


from fish and game headquarters, Sac- 
ramento, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 





Deep Sea Fishing <2 _:>/ ar 
Gets Under Way “y3.22== 


February's calmer days bring forth 
from winter’s commonplace the men who 
stalk the creatures of the deep. In north- 
ern California waters, February’s crea- 
tures of the deep are cod, mackerel, boc- 
caccio, and bass. 

Captain W. J. Wallier of San Fran- 
cisco, who spent an adventurous Labra- 
dor boyhood on the Grand Banks, has a 
fleet and sailors, and takes sportsmen to 
the fishing around the Farallone Islands. 
Every Saturday and Sunday this month 
and daily thereafter till August 15, his 
sturdy Diesel-propelled boats (45 to 65 
feet) will leave Fisherman’s Wharf at 
6:30 a. m. and be gone 12 hours. Bring 
your own: pole if possible, lunch, and 
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You don’t have to scrub and scour with 
smelly disinfectants to insure a clean, safe 
toilet. Sani-Flush is made especially to do 
this job for you. It is quick, thorough and 
harmless. It is odorless. It makes the bowl 
glisten like new .. . kills germs . . . purifies 
the hidden trap that no amount of scrub- 
bing can reach. 

Just 5 srinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet. (Direc ‘tions are on the can.) Flush 
it, and the job is done. You don’t rub or 
scrub. Don’t touch it with your hands. Rust 
and stains go. Odors vanish. The toilet is 
safe! Sanitary! Sani-Flush is also effective 
for cleaning automobile radiators (directions 
on can). Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores—25 and 10 cont 
sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 









whitefish. 
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Disappearing NGA 
Raincoat \ a 
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ATHLETE’S FOOT 
BANISHED QUICKLY 


Tryco Ends All Skin Rashes or Money Back 


Tryco Ointment kills the ringworm parasite which 
causes Athlete’s Foot, that itching, scaly or soft moist 
condition between the toes. Tryco heals this ailment like 
magic. The itching stops instantly. Tryco also works like 
a miracle for scabies and all skin itching, chafing, pimples, 
rashes, coldsores, ringworms, soft corns, mosquito bites, 
poison ivy. No stains or muss with Tryco. Heals or your 
money back. $1.00. The Owl Drug Co. and other dealers. 
Accept no substitute. TRYCO CO., Los Angeles, Calif. 














embarrassing ‘‘plate breath.’ oes 3 times 


A'DENT quickly, safely, removes Stains, 
Nicotine, nclean Deposits from every 

s type plate or removable bridge. Prevents 
as far. Scientifically prepared, used by 
Dentists. At druggists, guaranteed. For 

A’D free sample write R. G. Binyon & 
ENT Co., Dept. S-2, San Francisco, Calif. 
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1936 


' the 1.9 miles was cut from solid granite 





|meek and the pacemakers. 


‘Redwood National 


warm clothes. Throw-line, hooks, and bait 
are included in the trip price of $2.50} 
per person. To land on the islands, get | 
permit from Superintendent of Light- 
houses, Customs House, San Francisco. 

But there are other seas than these. 
On the Oregon coast, chances are that 
east winds will bring some fine days 
this month. Up till salmon season, boats 
out of DePoe Bay and Newport will be 
trolling for cod and red snapper. Heavy 
tackle is furnished, but there is one boat | 
at DePoe Bay for experts with their own | 
light tackle. 

In the south, boats may be chartered 
at Stearns Wharf, Santa Barbara, to run | 
out to the Channel Islands, particularly 
Santa Cruz. Smaller craft for fishing in 
local waters come as low as $1.50 an 
hour. No trolling, but bank or rock fish- 
ing is good, with cod and bass predom- 
inant. From Catalina waters, launches 
will be coming in with albacore, barra- 
cuda, rock bass, bonita, sheepshead, and 





More retractable than a turtle is the 
new raincoat made of a kind of oil silk 
that was invented as a General Electric 
It folds up into an 
than a tobacco 
pouch, weighs nothing at all, and makes 
a person as waterproof as a duck. It’s 
heat-resistant and can be ironed. Good 
for city wear (goes in a pocket when the 
sun comes out) as well as yachting, duck 
hunting, and winter sports. At A. G. 


insulating material. 


Spalding’s stores throughout California. 
the 


5- 


full-length is $8.50; 


$5. 


8-ounce 
jacket, 


The 


ounce 


New Trail 
in Grand Canyon 





The recently-opened River Trail makes 
spectacular way along the 
the inner gorge of the Grand 
directly above the tumble and 
the mighty Colorado. Most of 


a new and 
wall of 
Canyon, 
roar of 

-the job took more than a year and a 
half. It halves the distance between the 
old familiar Bright Angel Trail and the 
trans-canyon Kaibab Trail (the old way 
via Tonto Plateau is 4 miles), and gives 
direct access from the Kaibab Trail 
Phantom Ranch on Bright Angel Creek 
in the depths of the canyon. The new 
trail is 100% safe—hblessed alike for the 


to 


- 
Forests 


The first redwood national forests will 
soon come to be. The Federal Govern- 
ment is buying two tracts of California 
land, one in Mendocino and Sonoma 
counties, the other in Humboldt and Del 
Norte. Parts of these areas will be set 
aside for grazing, and others for pri- 
vate selective logging under Government 
supervision. Public camp grounds will 


= 





be established, summer home sites leased, 


hunting and fishing permitted in season. | 
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Don’t Have 
Bad Days 


Keep your engagements, 





and keep comfortable 


regardless of the time 


of month 















RE you suffering 
each month 
needlessly? Vhat 
“regular” pain can 
be relieved. Thou- 
sands have proved it. 
For them, periodic 
pain is out. So is 
even any discomfort 
at this time. That’s 
a fact, and it’s just 
too bad for the 
woman who hasn’t 
learned how she can keep comfortable. 
Watch the calendar. At the first sign 
of approaching pain take a Midol tablet 
and drink a glass of water, and you may 
escape the expected pain entirely. If not, 
a second tablet should check it promptly. 
Midol helps many who have always had 
the hardest time. And the relief is lasting; 
two tablets should see you through your 
worst day. Yet they contain no narcotic 
and form no habit. But don’t be misled 
by ordinary pain tablets offered a 
specific for menstrual pain! Midol is a 
special medicine, offered for this special 
purpose. Your druggist has it; or clip 
coupon for free trial box: 


as 


Tey it (2) frce/ 


For the proof that Midol does relieve 
periodic pain, send for free trial box to 
MIDOL, Dept. AC-26, 170 Varick St., 
New York. 


Name 





Street__ 
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THE WORLD'S MOST POPULAR HOUSE- 
KEEPING HELPER. | HOLD THE DUST 
‘NEVER SCATTER IT. AND I'M SO EASY 


TO WASH, 100. ¥ 


















IAM THE FAMOUS | 
O-CEDAR POLISH 
THAT CLEANS, POLISHES 
AND PRESERVES FUR- 
NITURE SO EASILY AND 
QUICKLY IN MILLIONS 
OF HOMES. AND 
IVE BEEN DOING IT 





FOR 28 YEARS! J 


dar © 


POLISH - MOPS - WAX 


Household favorites for 28 years 
throughout the civilized world. 











OVERIOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 











HOTEL COMFORTABLE 
EAE 

mM 
FPO QO GARAGE IN BUILDING 
«le FOUR. MINUTES 
: FROM THE SHOPS 
AND THEATRES 


GEORGE D.SMITH GENERAL MANAGER 








(i AM,THE FAMOUS o-CEDAR Mop-) COME AND GET IT 


| 








| Then bone 


Mas. rusy BOWEN, Tucson, Ariz, 





has a standard plan for entertaining in 
the patio, where she has an open fire- 
place. She spreads a buffet table with 
ham, bacon, squares of steak, wieners, 
little pig sausages, and other meats; 
slices of onion and tomato; pineapple 
wedges, apricot halves, and bananas; 
pickles; condiments; a salad bowl, buns, 
and cheese. Each guest builds up his own 
combination on a stick, and cooks it in 
person. The combination is nibbled on 
the stick or eaten from paper plates 
with the salad and other help-yourself- 
to’s. Nothing to wash but coffee cups 
and silver. 

For dessert, Mrs. 
cue is a cooky bush. A bush in the patio 
is thoroughly washed, and cookies, 
doughnuts, and similar sweets are hung 
on wires from the branches. They don’t 


Bowen’s_ barbecue 





EVERY BATHROOM IN AMERICA 


WILL WANT THIS COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC HEATER 


Every bathroom 
needs heat that is 
independent of 
any other room or 
heating system. 
The entire nation 
acclaimed the 
WESIX portable 
electric heater as 
ideal and safest 
forbathroomcom- 
fort. Now WESIX 
ennounces an 
AUTOMATIC 
electric heater for the bathroom— 
built-in and out of the way—and with 
fully AUTOMATIC temperature con- 
trol—two features that very definitely 
result in utmost safety and comfort. 
This new WESIX BATH-AU-MATIC 
produces healthful warmth without 
smudge or odors—quickly and eco- 
nomically—quicker than any furnace 
or other auxiliary equipment. 

Employs same proven double-action principle used in 
famous WESIX portable heater—circulates the heat and 
radiates a cozy glow just like sunshine! NO MOVING 
PARTS—No fans to create breeze and drafts—nothing to 
get out of order. Standard finish: beautiful rust-proof 
chromium. Standard size: 1500 watts. Uses regular 110 
volt current. Also made in other finishes and sizes for heat- 
ing any size room or entire home. Enjoy this safe, healthful, 
dependable and economical WESIX electric heater, easily 
and quickly ontine by your own electrician. $99-50 
Price . 









WESIX "ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 


390 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
ALSO FACTORIES IN LOS ANGELES a SEATTLE 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MAJOR ELECTRIC HEATERS 





hang there long, though—her guests say 
one of Mrs. Bowen’s cookies in the mouth 
is worth ten in the bush. 





Jackrabbit Meat 


WESIX CO., 390 First St., San Francisco $136 
Please send me your booklet on 
AUTOMATIC HEATING —for BATHROOM 


—for OTHER ROOMS —for ENTIRE HOUSE 
Name...... 
MINI, <5 5056 pole mke none sani nGetc aetna neta 














oo Can Eat Y 
T. Hawkins of San Pedro, Calif., 


says ei big bunnies are fine—it’s all in| 
the way you fix ’em. This is the way he’s 
done it a lot—and so successfully, he 
says, that eaters compliment him on his 
“breaded veal.” Use only the steaks 
(jackrabbit steaks are the thigh joints). 





| 
| 


| Soak 24 hours in salted water—a table- 


spoonful of salt to a quart of water. 
carefully and remove every 
membrane, and wipe dry. Dip in bread- 
crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in bread- 
crumbs. Brown in plenty of hot fat. 
If the meat doesn’t get tender, simmer 


slowly after browning, adding a little 
water. 
(Note: The SuNset staff being fresh 


out of jackrabbits, the above recipe has 
not been SuNsEtT-tested. ) 


No-Equipment 
Camp Meals 


It was on the Cascade Limited, , coming | 





| south from Seattle. A group in the ob- 





| the talk drifted to camp cooking without | 


,orange, but don’t throw away. Eat the 








GET OUR" FREE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK aud 
MAILING 
LIST CATALOG 


Gives counts and prices on accurate guaranteed 
mailing lists of all classes of business enter- 

rises in the U. S. Wholesalers—Retailers— 
Manufacturers by classification and state. Also 
of individuals such as 
rs men, auto owners, income lists, etc. 


Write today for your copy 





R.L. POLK&CO. 


Polk Bldg.— Detroit, Mich. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 
Mailing List Compilers. Business Statis- 





tics. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising. 





servation car were talking. Near me 
another passenger was yawning. But when | 


utensils, the passenger closed his jaws, | 
pricked up his ears, picked up a pencil, 
and wrote down these 

For breakfast, cut off the top of an} 





orange clean with a spoon, and remove 
the membranes. Then put a strip of ba- 
con across the inside bottom, and break 


In Your Present Stove 
or Furnace—HOTTER 
— CHEAPER—No Dirt 
or Ashes— Twice the Heat 
Quick at HALF THE COST. ace 


COOKS A MEAL for LESS : amazing new type 


TYPE CHEAP Egy! BURNER 










| burner which ex- 





an egg over the bacon. Add salt and pep- 
| per, replace the top, and stand the orange 
on hot coals long enough to cook its con- 
tents. 

For a quick lunch, wrap a strip of ba- 
con around a cube of cheese, and put 








perts and 25,000 users say beats any ever made out, burns 
cheap oil a new way, without pre-generating or clogging up; 
gives quick intense heat at HALF COST by turn of value. 
Slips into your stove, range or furnace. One free to one person 
in each locality who will demonstrate and act as agent. Write 
quick, be first to learn how to end drudgery of coal and wood 
and make big money, spare or full time—mail 1c postcard today 
to United Factories, B-877 Factory Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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QUICK... EASY 
NO WASTE 


15¢ in all 


colors 














SO THAT YOU MAY 
DEAL IN CONFIDENCE 


OU can deal in confidence with 

authorized SUNSET representa- 
tives. The SUNSET seal is your guar- 
antee of courteous service and satis- 
faction. 

At your request, any authorized 
SUNSET representative will gladly show 
his credentials, containing the SUNSET 
seal, which is reproduced above. SUN- 
SET Magazine assumes full responsibility 
for all money paid its authorized repre- 
sentatives and guarantees delivery of all 
copies of SUNSET called for on the 
official receipts issued by them. Our full 
time representatives sell SUNSET ex- 
clusively, and do not handle any other 
publications. 

Authorized SUNSET representatives 
are courteous, dependable, and at your 
service at all times. You will find it a 
pleasure to deal with them. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LANE PUBLISHING CO, 
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|them on a sharpened green stick. Hold | 
| near the fire till the bacon is broiled and | 


the cheese gooey. Then smear on toast. 

For a campfire dessert, break off a 
piece of chocolate the size to cover a 
cracker. Toast a marshmallow, put it on 
the chocolate, and cover with another 
cracker. 


Beach Ice-Plant 
Is Good to Eat 








| For those who like adventures in eat- | 


ing, here’s a new mealtime thrill. Dean 
F, Palmer, a horticultural inspector of 
|San Diego county, has been spreading 
| the word that the beach ice-plant, Mes- 
|embryanthemum crystallinum, is good to 
leat. It grows wild along the southern 
| California coast and tame in many south- 


|ern gardens. The leaves are a clear dark | 


|green, covered with dew-like silvery 
'globules that give the plant its name. 

| Slightly acid and salty, it goes well 
with all salad mixtures but sweet ones. 
Spinached (with very little salt), it re- 
places the original in a manner that 
| would please Popeye himself. Its real 
triumph, though, is in soup—soup almost 
identical with the sorrel soup (soupe a 





| loseille) which the French make from | 


the long-leaved sorrel. Cook the 


ice- | 


plant leaves and tender stems with po- | 
| tato and onion, and then puree the 3 to- | 
| gether. Add salt, pepper, butter (creamed | 


| with a little flour), and the amount of 
| milk desired. 


Breakfast on 
the Desert 


| Her friends and Hilda J. Knowles of 
Glendale, Calif., were tired of the same 


| old Sunday picnics. So they got up at| 


-|2:30 one moonlit Sunday morning and 


| drank a cup of coffee and drove 80 miles 
through the moonlight. Near Palmdale 
they turned aside and stopped. The sun 
rose: splendidly, as it does in the desert. 
| Its beacon was the signal for breakfast. 
The sharp fragrance of burning sage- 
brush was soon cutting the crisp early 


air. Each person had brought his own | 


makings, and on the wire grill went 
sausages, lamb chops, and small steaks. 
Tomatoes were broiled in pans, and rolls 
| were toasted at the sharpened ends of 
| sticks. Coffee purred and whistled in the 


| old coffee pot. By daytime all were bliss- | 


fully full and ready for home, declaring 


lit a repast that demanded a repeat. 





Portable charcoal grill, $2 at 
most sporting goods stores 
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N othing less than 
A. 1. can make 


food SO enticing — 





than a condiment, 


IT’S MORE 
this lusty-flavored, thick, rich A. 1. 
Sauce. It’s a cunning blend of more 
than twenty fruits and vegetables, 
seasoning and spices. No wonder 
it points up the flavor of fine foods. 


Enlivens appetites . . . Brings spicy 
goodness to every dish it touches. 
Try A.1. at the table on foods you 
now flavor with catsup. Ask for A. 1. 
in hotels and restaurants. Send 3¢ 
for trial bottle. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 


A. SAUCE 


A HEUBLEIN PRODUCT 

















RELISH THAT MAKES 
HAVE YOU SOMETHING 


FOOD TASTE BETTER 
TO SAY ON OVEN BARBECUING? 


SUNSET is looking for people who know all 
about oven-barbecued meats and other foods. 
Brief, concise recipes and instructions for this 
method of cookery will be cheerfully received 
in the Editorial Department, and those published 
will be paid for at the regular manuscript rate. 





Schillin 








The luxury of good pepper is 


anyone's. It costs no more. 


A Schilling G Co.—San Francisco 








| 
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Choose fresh « 


PUREBRED SEEDS" 
this convenient * 
Way a eee eee 


When your flowers start blooming and the 
first tender home-grown vegetables find their 
way to your table—that’s when you'll be 
rewarded for choosing Ferry-Morse PURE- 
BRED Seed. For behind these familiar seed 
packets, so easily obtained at your nearby 
dealer’s, is an 80-year record of seed grow- 
ing and breeding. 

Choose your seeds at the Ferry-Morse 
Seed Display—so convenient—so econom- 
ical—so fascinating with its splashes of 
color and myriad display of old and new 
varieties. And remember, there’s a date on 
each packet to assure freshness. 


FERRY-MORSE 
SEED CO. 


San Francisco 


F R E E 
Send Coupon or 
Postcard for THE 
NEW 1936 FERRY- 
MORSE CATALOG 
—profusely illustrat- 
ed to help you plan 
~ your garden. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 
500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
Please Send Free: 
DC Ferry-Morse 1936 Catalog 
0 California Seed Planting Guide for February 
O How to Grow a Beautiful Lawn 


Name 





Address 


FOR 80 YEARS IMPROVING SEEDS 















looking east, where they get morning 
sun but are spared the heat of the after- 
noon, I grow some beautiful blue prim- 
roses, in shade from delicate Alice blue 
to a deep blue purple. They are early, at 
their best in February. By giving them 
rich soil, dividing them after flowering 
every three or four years and placing 
them at the edge of a piece of lawn from 
which they get weekly waterings, they 
have persisted for years and are free of 
their deadly enemy the mealy bug, which 
attacks them where they are allowed to 
dry out in our rainless summers. In spite 
of statements that they will revert to red, 
mine have for years retained their lovely 
colors. A very few are polyanthus prim- 
roses, with taller stems and a bunch of 
flowers instead of single ones; these are 
especially rare and difficult to get. Like 
many of my plants, they have their story. 


Years ago I learned of an Englishman 
who had specialized in the development 
of these primroses. Six years ago, when 
in England, we visited him when the 
primroses were at their best there. Frank 
Neave was a farmer near Norfolk, a 
fine-looking specimen of good yeomanry 
stock, who raised pigs as fine as his 
primroses. The ground beneath his little 
home orchard was covered with his 
primroses, not only blues but other 
colors. He was a lover of plants and 
had successively collected and cultivated 
many families. His cottage was full of 
trophies of his success as a gardener and 
as a raiser of fine pigeons and other 
fowl. His wife had lost her mind in their 
early married life, but instead of moping 
and living a lonely life he had filled it 
with interest and with friends by culti- 
vating the hobbies adapted to his situa- 
tion. When I met him after her death 
and a serious illness which had left him 
with a poor heart, he was leading a quiet 
but full life, married to a fine woman 
who realized his worth and his slender 
hold on life. He is gone now, but his 
primroses flower not only in England 
but here in California and, as I gave 
some of the best of the bunch-flowered 
ones to my friend Frank Reinelt of Capi- 
tola to use in the development of his 
new strain, his work lives on, one form 
of immortality. 


Just at the turn of the century, when 
I was a senior in college and brooms 
meant nothing but the instrument to 
raise a dust in my room, a successful 
attempt was being made several thou- 
sand miles away in Kew Gardens, Lon- 


LEANING ON MY HOE 


Sydney B. Mitchell Digs Up 





His Garden Experiences 
& 
Vee 
————SS—_—=—=_> 
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don, to create a better flowering broom 
by crossing Cytisus andreanus and C. 
albus (syn. multiflorus).Thirty-five years 
later gardeners on the Pacific Coast are 
planting pink, red or apricot-colored 
descendants of that marriage. Cytisus 
andreanus is a sport, an accidental color 
variation, of the pure yellow Scotch 
broom, C. scoparius. Found wild in Nor- 
mandy by a Dr. André (hence the name), 
it has red wings and the usual yellow 
upright petal of the pea-shaped flowers. 
This was the seed parent. The pollen 
parent, Cytisus albus, is better known as 
the Portugal broom, bearing smaller 
pure white flowers on a somewhat gaunt 
bush with a tendency to weep as it gets 
older. The hybrid, named Cytisus dalle- 
morei, is weak and not very attractive. 
Like many plant hybrids it proved a 
reluctant parent, but finally bore seed 
from self pollenization, and then the fun 
began. Almost infinite combinations of 
color and great variations in growth be- 
come possible in the second and later 
generations of seed of hybrids. So a 
few years ago English and Irish nurs- 
eries began to offer colored brooms with 
red flowers (Dorothy Walpole), buff and 
rose (Lord Lambourne), and others 
approaching pink (Maria Skipwith), but 
our plant quarantines and the practical 
impossibility of importing such poor 
transplanters without any soil on the 
roots prevented our getting any of these 
until recently. 


When I was in England in 1930 I 
begged several garden friends who had 
collections of these brooms to gather the 
seed, which was not then in commerce. 
From this self-fertilized seed I raised 
several hundred plants which went out 
onto my dry hillside and 3 or 4 years 
later flowered in a variety of colors, 
some of which I had not seen even in 
England. A few of the best were selected 
for propagation, which proved very diffi- 
cult as the deeper colored ones were 
very hard to root from cuttings. Even- 
tually grafting on laburnum had to be 
resorted to in order to perpetuate some 
of the finer forms. Those from my gar- 
den have been named after our colleges: 
Pomona, a very vigorous tall orange and 
apricot; California, of medium growth, 
lovely pink and white; Stanford, an up- 
right red with considerable yellow; San 
Francisco, a tall clear red; St. Mary’s, 
pure white. Later there will be selections 
of dwarfer types like the small-flowered 
warm red and white I have named Mc- 
Gill, as these were the colors of my own 
college. As I have no pride of parent- 
age in their production (I was merely 
a plant midwife) and derive no profit 
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from their dissemination, I do not hesi- 
tate to say they promise to be interesting 
additions to our garden shrubs. 

Stocks of all but the very vigorous and 
more easily propagated Pomona will be 
scarce this season, but they will be dis- 
tributed by a number of nurseries in 
northern California and by at least one 
in southern California. Culture is of the 
simplest. Plant out of pots in a sunny 
and permanent place, water the first year 
to establish them. Thereafter all the care 
they need is an annual pruning right 
after flowering, removing all wood which 
has flowered. Give them an occasional 
nicotine sulphate spray if they get aphis. 
In my garden they haven't, but they may 
yet. 


Talking about garden visitors, just 
after breakfast my wife said, “Granny 
has come over to see you; she is sitting 
in the patio.” Just as I opened the door 
onto the loggia Granny jumped about 
5 feet into the air, landed in a heap, 
and turning to me growled, “I'll get that 
damned hummingbird some day.” 

“Hush, Granny,” I said, “that’s no lan- 
guage for an old lady.” 

“Well, he couldn’t have gotten away 
with that stuff of flying across my nose 
when I was a young girl; it’s sure tough 
getting old.” 

Granny is the Salbachs’ cat. They have 
others, but Granny stands out as a cat 
with character. She is old now, a bit 
heavy, with middle-aged spread, fond of 
eating, sitting in the sun, and _ talking 
about her hot youth. 

She is one of my most welcome garden 
visitors. She is always ready to listen 
to me and doesn’t insist on talking about 
her garden. She is also just about the 
only visitor who ever does any work in 
my garden, and though her efforts at 
cultivation are sometimes misplaced, her 
assistance in keeping down mice, gophers, 
and rabbits is greatly appreciated. Her 
point of view and suggestions, given only 
on request, may interest SUNSET garden- 
ers from time to time. 

“Gardens should not only be beautiful 
but have points of interest, Granny,” 
I remarked recently. “Can you suggest 
anything which would make mine more 
interesting?” 

“Sure,” said Granny. “I’ve always won- 
dered why you didn’t have a fishpond. 
It surely adds life to the garden. Of 
men who have 
their 


course there are mean 
no confidence in cats and cover 
pools with wire screen; that spoils the 
whole effect for me. Then there are 
some who surround the pool with flat 
rocks, overhanging the water. I was 
studying goldfish once in a pool like that 
and got excited and fell in. I like a 
nice open pool where the birds come to 
drink.” 

“Oh, I didn’t know you were an orni- 
thologist,” I said. 

“What’s that?” asked Granny. 

“IT mean you are fond of birds.” 

“Huh, you're telling me!” she replied. 
“Well, so long, I'll be back 
noticed your missus put one of those 
slips in the milk bottle asking the driver 
to leave cream today.” 


soon. | 
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atden WICTIONARY 


- as necessary to every gardener as his garden.. 


ANSWERS EVERY 


GARDEN 
QUESTION 


Edited by 
NORMAN 
TAYLOR... 
Editor in charge 
of Botany, Ornamen- 
tal Horticulture and 
Forestry for Websters 
New International 
Dictionary. 





Special Features. . 


Here are a few of the many special 

features, of which 19 have never 

been treated in any other Garden 

Dictionary or Encyclopedia. 

1 Lawns. How to make and keep 
them in any section of temperate 
North America. Unusually com- 
jlete information on Soils, Seed 

ixtures, Care and Lawn troubles. 


Seasonal Gardens. Special articles 
on Spring, Summer, Autumn, and 
Winter Gardens, specifying plants 
for each. 


3 Garden Calendar. A list of 1000 
blooming species of plants for each 
of the 12 months. Also what to do 
indoors and out every month. 


4 Hardiness. All woody plants are 
cleverly zoned, with explanatory 
maps for every state and the Can- 
adian Provinces. You can tell ex- 
actly which will be hardy in your 
garden. 


5 Unusual Scope. Phonetic pronun- 
ciation of Latin names. Definitions 
of all common horticultural and 
botanical terms. Flower Arrange- 
ment, Garden Club Activities, 
Shows and Exhibitions, Frost Pro- 
tection, Lawn Games, Tools, Pot- 
ting Mixtures, Back Yard Gardens 
(city and suburban). 








The most complete 
one-volume Garden 
Dictionary ever 
Published! 


































Of Special 
Interest to 
Western Gardeners 


Here is the most practical Garden Book ever 
written. In it you will find the answer to any gar- 
den problem—and the answers are clear, concise, 
and accurate. The Garden Dictionary supplies 
you with the equivalent of a complete garden li- 
brary, arranged and cross-indexed for easy, rapid 
reference—896 pages and about 12,000 references. 

Among the 68 outstanding authorities on hor- 
ticulture and gardening who have written im- 
portant signed articles for the Dictionary, are 10 
prominent experts from the Pacific Coast. 








Cultural directions and descriptions of several 
thousand plants, including flowers, vegetables, 
fruits, vines, shrubs, and trees, are found in alpha- 
betical sequence. There are leading articles on 
Rock Gardens, Fern Gardens, Water Gardens, 
Color Gardens, Patio Gardens, Cacti, Succulents, 
etc.; each article by an authority. In fact, there is 
such a wealth of invaluable material included 
that we have prepared a booklet telling about it. 
This itself is valuable to any gardener. Send for a 

copy today—it’s yours for the asking. 
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“A WHOLE LIBRARY IN ONE BOOK” 





OREGON 





5 NAHLIAS 


oss AND FLOWER 
GARDEN SEEDS 


Vigorous Oregon-grown 
Dahlia tubers and high grade 
seeds at money-saving offers: 


“BIG FOUR’’ DAHLIA COLLECTION 
All fine varieties suitable for cut 
flowers, regular price $2.00; post- 
paid for $1.00 (Save $1.00). 
vg FRANK MILLER, D. Picric yellow 
of large size . rr 
MISSION BELLE, D. Immense old 

rose and pale lavender . - : 

META SCAMMELL, D. Pale amar- 

anth pink . ys r . x ; 

MONMOUTH CHAMPION, D. Bright 

orange scarlet . . ° ‘ — 
RECENT NOVELTY COLLECTION $2.00 

Ten packets of annuals worth $1.00 for 60c 
postpaid. All especially suited for cutting. 
ASTER, Aurora p ° ‘ ° ° 
CALENDULA, Campfire in oY 
CALIFORNIA POPPY, Ramona. . 
CLARKIA, Albatross ‘ ° ° ° 
LARKSPUR, Blue Bell . ° e e 
















MARIGOLD, Guinea Gold . 
NASTURTIUM, Golden Gleam 
PHLOX, Nana Compacta mixed . 
SCABIOSA, Loveliness . ° ° ° 
ZINNIA, Dahlia Flowered Canary Bird 


Our complete 1936 catalog FREE on request.? "” 


GILL BROS, SEED CO, feFis2sss 
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YOUR GARDEN: 


pe TOO, can have a beautiful garden if you 
properly prepare the soil now b digging in 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. This ideal soil con- 
ditioner readily makes humus and breaks up hard 
adobe soils. It allows air and sunshine to penetrate, 
so important in promoting healthy root systems. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss, called “Mother of 





Humus,’’*is at least 96% organic material. Its 

>~onge-like texture assures moisture constancy, | 
without continuous watering. It absorbs andslowly | 
feeds to roots the necessary plant food for healthy | 


growth. 
Learn more about this garden miracle worker—how 
it helps eliminate weeds—how it protects plants 
against summer’s parching sun. Mail coupon for 
free booklets. 

TRADE MARK 


VT PEAT MOSS 


Peat Import Corporation 
232 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California 


Please send your free booklets describing the 
many uses of Peat Moss. SM 2-36 


GARDEN TIPS 
FOR TENDERFEET 





Tuts department is dedicated to gar- 
den beginners generally—people who find 
the jargon of advanced gardeners as un- 
intelligible as Sanscrit. 


How 
to Spade 


Anyone who missed his fall spading 
because of laziness, lumbago, or lament- 
able weather, should jump on a spade 
and start going places right now. 

Whenever possible, gardens should be 
spaded in the fall and left rough until 
spring. Some districts can’t spade before 
rain comes, but they should do it as 
soon as they can. Lying rough lets win- 
ter moisture soak in thoroughly and lets 
the soil aerate—get the chemical benefit 
of the air. In spring the rough beds can 
be raked smooth and planting begun. It 
is an excellent idea to spade again be- 
for raking. 

Though the short-handled spade is 
more often seen, the long pole-handled 
one is easier to use. A short handle 


means stooping, and it doesn’t take much | 
stooping to make back-muscles cramp. | 


So don’t be stoepid. 













Hold the spade in 
an upright position. 
Held thus it goes 
deeper and brings up 
soil from underneath 


Throw the spadefuls 
of earth ahead. The 
resultant trench is 
filled from the spade- 
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FLOWER SEEDS 


offer a copyrighted feature that simplifies gardening, for 
a map on back of each packet tells exactly when to 

lant that variety in your locality. Mandeville Flower 
Seeds are displayed at more than 70,000 retail stores 
from coast to coast. You will find them at your local 
stores. All Mandeville seeds are triple-tested for germi- 
nation, quality of flowers and completeness of mixtures. 
The Mandeville pamphlet, “Flower Garden Sugges- 
tions,” is full of valuable information on what to plant, 
when to plant and when it blooms. This will be sent 
free on request, together with full details of our Free 
Offer celebrating our 60th Anniversary as Flower Seed 
Specialists. 


MANDEVILLEeKING C0. aceneerte ny. 


























For the heavier soils, such as subsoil 
and adobe, a spading fork (also long- 
handled) has its points. It goes in easier 
and makes larger clods, which let in 
more rain and air. 

To dig the most dirt with the least 
work, keep the spade or fork in an up- 
right position. Sticking it in at an angle 
digs only half the depth. Plants grow 
better in deep-spaded soil because roots 
can penetrate more easily and drainage 
is increased. 

Don’t try to take too big spadefuls. 





fuls in back of it! 
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by Leslie LL. Haskin 





AOU Pages of 
Western Meadow 


Wild Flowers of the Pacific 
Coast... by Leslie L. Haskin 


ERE, between the covers of this 

one volume, are 332 native 
flowers and shrubs of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Central and North- 
ern California, and Alaska—all clas- 
sified and described, 182 of them 
illustrated. The book is written 
sufficiently popular manner to be 
interesting and helpful to the novice 
at wild flower pursuits, but it is 
truly a sound scientific treatment. 
Particularly interesting to westerners 
will be the Indian lore attached to 
many of these natives and here for 
the first time brought to light. Not 
only will “Wild Flowers of the Pa- 
cific Coast’’ aid the collector and 
classifier, it will render our Pacific 
fields and meadows more beautiful 
and more comprehensible to the lay- 
man. 


SENT POSTPAID $59 0 


Vat ata a0 


CLIP THE COUPON TODAY 


SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
576 Sacramento Street, San Francisco 


I enclose $3 for ‘Wild 
Flowers of the Pacific Coast” 
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There’s a double dividend 
of beauty in 


SUTTON'S SEEDS 


ENGLAND'S BEST 





No gardens In all the world compare with England’s—for 
gorgeousness of color, size of flowers, profusion of bloom. 
And Sutton’s Seeds are the choice of England’s foremost 
gardeners. 

Now Is the time to plan for the coming summer. And 
now is the time to send for Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden Seed Catalogue—truly, 
the Peerage of the Flower Realm. You may obtain it 
quickly by sending 50c¢ to Sherman T. Blake Co., Dept. 
$3, The Blake Bldg., 238-240 Sacramento Street, San 
Francisco, California. Exclusive agents for 


SUTTON & SONS LTD. 


READING Dept. $3 ENGLAND 








Send Now for Your Free Copy of... 
LAGOMARSINO’S 
1936 GARDEN GUIDE 


Just off the Press! Wlustrated in Colors. 





Rust-Proof Snapdragons 
20c per Package ob 3 


6 pxts. 75c 


Lagomarsino’s beautiful 
Rust-proof Snapdragons 
that were the floral sensa- 
tion of 1935. This year they 
are offered in many new 
and more beautiful strains 
and their resistance to rust 
has been greatly increased. 







Choose from these New Varieties 


Belle of California, pink Hybrid Bronze Shades 

California Supreme, yellow F. D. Roosevelt, rose pink 

Crimson, large flowers Sierra Snow, large blooms 
Maximum Mixture, 20c packet 


omarsino 


AND SONS 


SEE? GROWERS 


712 J STREET SACRAMENTO CALIFORNIA 


SEMESAN 
CONTROLS SEEDLING BLIGHT 


Most flower and vegetable seeds carry 
diseases that must be controlled for a 
successful garden. Used on seeds and 
bulbs, SEMESAN checks seed decay, 
reduces seedling blight, often improves 
yields. Garden Pamphlets 123-B free. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
. - 2-O0Z. TIN, 50c; AMPLE FOR 
; AVERAGE GARDEN 


























y Treats Seed for Only 


1/4c to Ie a Pound 
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Easy and steady gets the most done. 
The space each spadeful leaves should 
be about 6 inches across in the direction 
the spader is looking. The gardening 
term for a spadeful of earth is a spit. 

The English system of spading should 
be used all over the world. Most begin- 
ners merely thrust the spade, raise the 
spadeful, and return the dirt only partly 
turned over. English gardeners dig a 
trench a foot or deeper and about two 
feet wide, throwing the dirt into a 





Do not take too big 
spadefuls. A width of 
6 inches is plenty 


Gardens with soil 
as heavy as adobe 
should be spaded 
with a spading fork. 
It penetrates better 























wheelbarrow and dumping it just beyond 
the far side of the bed. The spading is 
then continued, the trench being filled up 
with what is dug, which is turned quite 
over. The trench as it moves backward 
should be kept its original depth and 
width. The final trench is filled with the 
dumped soil waiting for it. 

When circumstances permit, the Eng- 
lish make their own method joliy well 
perfect by loosening the subsoil at the 
bottom of the trench. Sometimes this 
has to be done with a pick. The loosened 
subsoil is left in place and covered with 
the surface soil next dug. 

Keep tools sharp and clean. Never put 
a garden tool away dirty. 


Sowing Seeds 
in Flats 


This month and the next two are 
the westerner’s big months for sowing 
seeds. In most cases in most places, best 
results arrive if seeds are sown and 
grown to small plants in flats, A sudden 
rain or spell of cold can massacre whole 
beds of seedlings, but flats can be moved 
to porch or basement, or covered with 
glass, boards, or newspapers. Also, flat- 
users can make seeds germinate (sprout) 
quicker. 

Flats are easy and cheap to make. To 
withstand rot and wear, they are best 
made of redwood. Standard size is 22 
by 14 inches, 3 inches deep. Bottom and 
sides are % inch thick, ends ¥% inch. 
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CHOICEST FLOWERS 





@ Grown under California’s sun, 
Germain’s seeds produce strains of 
great beauty, unequaled vigor and 
highest germination. They come from 
California Valleys:where the flower 
farms are the finest in the world. 
Flower seeds from Lompoc and El 
Monte, Bulbs from Camarillo, Roses 
from San Fernando — each variety 
grown in the best spot. They're best 
for American gardens everywhere. 
Send for your 1936 copy of the 
new free catalog, ‘‘California Gar- 
dening.’’ Learn about the California 
Novelties, All-American Selections, 
important European importations — 
(California-grown ) . 112 pages 









. hundreds of pictures . . . over 
a hundred in full color . . . How 
and When to Plant Charts, Insect 






and Pest Control guide. Write for it 
today. It's Free. 


GERMAIN’‘S 


Established 1871 













GERMAIN’S, | 
564 S. Main St., | 
Los Angeles, California. 
Please send me your FREE | 
catalog, ‘California Gardening."’ 


Name. 








A post card 
will bring it 


FREE 


GROWERS 

FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 
108 Davis St. 
San Francisco 

California 


GROZ-IT 
PULVERIZED 


SHEEP MANURE 
No “Weed = Sad. 


AT GARDEN SUPPLY DEALERS 


PVE 
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Fertilize in February 
to assure a 


for months 
to come 














of 


CALA-BONE 


(AMMONIATED ) 
(with or without potash) 


Apply evenly—S to 10 Ibs. to each 100 square feet, 
preferably with kitchen colander. Slow-acting and 
long-lasting, this all-purpose fertilizer will stimu- 
late spring growth and luxuriousness and deepen 
its fresh, green appearance. Cala-Bone is odorless. 


In 25-, 50-, 100-lb. bags 
At good garden stores 


Pacific Bone Coal & Fertilizing Co. 


Subsidiary of Consolidated Chemical Industries Inc. 
405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 


(Rt te he SA PAGOSA ASAI AIAN 


LOVELY 
LAWN 


Here is a convenient, 
effective, and increas- 
> ingly- popular method. 
—% While the ground is 
iy soft from winter rains, 
M8 spike your lawn thor- 
oughly with a lawn 
perforator. This will 
put it in just the right 
condition for receiving 
a generous application 








Peach leaf curl, which affects both fruiting and 
ornamental varieties of peach trees, can be con- 
trolled if sprayed now. Use a mixture of one quart 
oil spray and 1 pound bordeaux mixture, to each 
three gallons of water. Do not spray the trees 
after pink buds appear, which is usually about 
February 15. After that time subsequent flowers 


and fruit will be injured if sprayed. 
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Roses in Picardy or wherever 
they may grow mustbe guardedagainst 
insect damage. That’s why experi- 
enced gardeners spray regularly with 


“Black Leaf 40” 


They know “Black Leaf 40” is effective—it 
has double killing action—by contact andalso 
by fumes. Economical—a little makes a lot of 
spray. Directions on labels and free leaflets 
tell how to kill certain insects and describe 
the many uses for this versatile insecticide. 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Insist on the original, 
factory-sealed packages to assure full strength. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 

Lovisville, -* 
Kentucky 








3600 








Garden Tips—Continued 


The bottom should have 6 drainage holes 
one inch in diameter. 

In the bottom of the flat put an inch- 
deep layer of broken crockery, gravel, or 
cinders. Over this, to within % inch of 
the top, lay a mixture % finely granu- 
lated peat moss and % coarse fresh- 
water sand, preferably number 2 grade. 
This contains nourishment ample for the 
first flatting—elaborate mixtures are not 
necessary. 

Flats can be divided into sections 
for different flowers by tacking strings 
across or laying sticks between. 

Moisten the soil before sowing. 
“Broadcast” the seeds—that is, sprinkle 
evenly over the whole surface. Seedlings 
grown in rows are weakened by root- 
crowding, which also aids the spread of 
“damping off.” After broadcasting, don’t 
sign off—cover the seeds lightly with 
sifted soil of the same mixture. For 
most annuals and perennials, the depth 
of the covering is twice the diameter of 
the seed, but read the instructions on the 
package. The covering should be lightly 
firm—pat it with something smooth. 

Flats kept outdoors should have a 





rays of the sun. A lath-house is excel 
lent. In addition, the flats should be cov- 
ered with double sheets of newspaper, 
slightly tented so that subdued light can 
enter from each end. Flats kept in green- 
houses should have the roof directly 
above them over, and have 
|newspapers, too. Take papers off when 
| the first sprouts appear. 

If the season is still somewhat cold, 


covered 





or the region has cold or fog, there’s | 


| safety in this alternative method for 


| newspapers, as above, over the glass. 
During the day, keep the glass propped 
up an inch at one end, for ventilation, 
and let it down at night. Wipe the mois 
ture from the underside of the glass 
aneey morning. This method is also the 
| one for times when conditions are per- 
| fectly pleasing, but a little extra speed 
|in sprouting is desired. 
Soil in flats should be always moist, 
but never soggy. Water once a day, in 
| the morning. Use a watering can with a 


fine spray. . 

When the seedlings are an inch high 
they are ready for transplanting into the 
second flats. This transplanting generally 
takes place a month after planting, so it 
| will be discussed next month. But the 
| soil for it must be mixed and fertilized 
{this month. It is equal parts of sand, 


| 


| 
| manure. 


| J. Robert Shine is one of Riverside’s real garden- 
| ers. His soil is adobe, so to lighten it he saves every 
| bit of compost. To make the compost rot quicker 
| he adds to every 6 inches of trash a generous dose 
of this mix: 6 pounds ammonium sulphate, 3 pounds 
superphosphate, 2 pounds potassium chloride, 5 
| pounds ground limestone. Kept moist, and forked 
over every week or 10 days, the compost is soon 
ready to work into the soil. 


When buying vegetable seeds this year, consider 
these new varieties that won the All-American Seed 
Trials. Award of Merit: radish Zwan's Comet, kohl- 
rabi Triumph of Prague, parsley Paramount, pea 
| Confidence, sweet corn Asgrow Golden Colonel, beet 

Asgrow Canner. Special Mention: tomato Fletcher's 
| Special, bean U. S. No. 1 Dwarf Stringless Green- 

pod, radish Jewel, spinach Bloomsdale Savoy Dark 
' Green, tomato Penn State. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


place shielded from wind and the direct | 


outdoors. Put glass over the flat; and | 


garden loam, leafmold, and well-rotted 
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More Than Mere 
Questions & Answers 


1001 QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
ABOUT YOUR AQUARIUM 


by IDA M. MELLEN and 
ROBERT J. LANIER 


— you are a veteran 
in the ranks of aquarium en- 
thusiasts or whether you have 
never so much as owned a goldfish 
bowl, this volume of 100! ques- 
tions and answers will do something 
to you. It is a textbook and an in- 
spiration. Fresh - water, brackish, 
and salt-water aquariums are dis- 
cussed—native and imported fish. 
Of practical value are the sections 
on character of water needed for 
various types of fish and on fish 
diseases. For the person who likes 
to "do it himself," there are ex- 
cellent chapters discussing con- 
struction, planting, and populating 
the garden pool and terrarium. A 
comprehensive bibliography ac- 
companies the text, as well as more 
than 80 fine illustrations. 


SENT POSTPAID $ 3 .00 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
576 SACRAMENTO ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


| enclose $3 for 100! Questions 
About Your Aquarium Answered.” 
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Provides cheerful glow of open fire- 
place and circulates uniform heat to 
far corners and adjoining rooms. Eco- 
nomical way of heating larger living 
and game rooms, small bungalows, 
mountain and lakeshore cabins. 
Burns all fuels. Guaranteed smokeless. 
Exctusive Patentep Features insure lifetime service 
and maximum heating results. 
Write for name of distributor near you. 
ing new or name present fireplace. 
NUFACTURERS 
SUPERIOR FIREPLACE COMPANY 
1046 South Olive Street Los Angeles, California 


Advise if build- 








Distinctive and Unusual 


DELPHINIUMS and IRIS 


America’s and England's best and most 
beautiful varieties. REAL PRIZE 
WINNERS. 


4 new race of tall White 
Delphinium Hybrids. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG IS 
FREE TO ALL GARDEN LOVERS 





Trade Mark 


TIGRIDIAS or MEXICAN SHELL FLOWERS. No flowering 
bulbs give more richly colored flowers of exotic beauty; bloom 
all summer long, hardy anywhere. Top size bulbs $1 per doz. 


postpaid. Assorted colors. ROSE-PINK and ORANGE, 2 new 
Hybrids $1.50 per doz. 
ENGLISH MIGNON DWARF DAHLIAS: 20 ins. high. One 


of the very best Floral introductions. Easier to grow from 


seed than asters or stock. SOWN IN MARCH THEY 
BLOOM IN JUNE. A lasting cut flower. Seeds 25¢ per pack; 
1, oz. 50 cts. 


i6 


PUDOR’S, Inc. 


Puyallup, State of Washington 


Feed Weeds to 
Get Rid of Them 


Seed and Bulb 
Specialists 








| westerners with hillside gardens. 


Growing True-Blue 
|Hydrangeas 


| does as Dr. R. 


| 


| told the 


Lawn experts point out this interesting | 


fact: strengthening weeds, by feeding, 
actually weakens them against the 
attacks of your lawn mower! 

Husky dandelion and plantain leaves 
stand up straight, so your mower blades 
catch and sever them. Since these 
plants are much more dependent on large 
leaf area than is grass, this repeated 
amputation eventually kills them. 

Besides this effect, feeding checks 
weeds another way: it strengthens the 
grass, helps it to cover the ground more 
densely and choke out weeds! 

But don’t rely on manures, bone 
meal or sewage products to do the feed- 
ing job. These ordinary fertilizers sup- 
ply only two or three of the eleven food 
elements growing things need from the 
soil. Play safe—use VIGORO, the com- 
plete plant food that provides all eleven 
in balanced proportions. 

Vigoro is sanitary, economical, easy 
to apply. A real square meal for lawns 
and flowers. 








USE THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


VIGORO 


Supplies all eleven 
food elements needed from soil 
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| dose per plant of this size is seven ounces 





| 


| living cells for multiplication.” 


| 


To rescue eroded overgrazed range 


best. 
| mountain 
> : : 

iso, wild grape, and grama grass. Some 


| may be of endless importance. From the 


SCIENTIFIC SHORTS 





ee 


lands of the Southwest, the Forest Serv- 
ice has established a nursery near Su- 
perior, Arizona, and is working with the 
Boyce-Thompson Southwest Arboretum 
on some 45 plants, many of which fur- 
nish forage as well as hold their ground. 
Of the exotics being tested, Panicum 
antidotale, a coarse perennial grass from 
northwest Australia, is expected to be 
The natives include desert willow, 
mahogany, hackberry, cham- 


of them might be of interest to south- 





| 
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Hydrangeas of an actual clear blue, 
not the rusty-nail halfway blue kind, 
now be counted on if the grower 
C. Allen of Cornell Uni- 
versity says. It was Dr. Allen who in 
1931 demonstrated that blueness in this 
flower is related to aluminum in soil. 
| Since then he has pursued the problem, 
and recently he caught the answer. He | 
3lst Annual Meeting of the 
American Society of Horticultural Sci- 
ence all about it. 

Here’s how Dr. Allen transforms the 
normally pink Niedersachsen hydrangea. 
He takes five-inch pot-plants, and waters 
them five times, at weekly intervals, with 
an aluminum sulphate solution. The first 
watering is about two months before the 
probable time of blooming. The solution 
s made of three ounces of aluminum 
sulphate to a gallon of water, and the 


can 











of solution. 


Important Discovery 
Concerning Plant Mosaic 


It looks as if mosaic, the disease that 
kills thousands of plants each year, is 
not caused by an organism! Dr. W. M. 
Stanley of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, Princeton, writing in 
the journal Science, reports work that 


juices of mosaic-infected tobacco plants | 
he has extracted a crystalline material | 
with which he has then reproduced the 
disease in other tobacco plants. If this 
checks with the results of other investi- 
gators working on other kinds of plants, 
then the cause of mosaic is not a living, 
but a dead thing; not biological, but 
chemical. Dr. Stanley says, “Tobacco- 
mosaic virus is regarded as an auto-cata- 
lytic protein which, for the present, may 
be assumed to require the presence of | 
The dis- 
covery contains revolutionary possibili- 
ties not only for plant welfare but for 
control of human diseases such as in- | 





| fantile paralysis, smallpox, and measles. | 
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PLAN OF —— INCOME 





Enjoy your leisure 
on $100 a month for life 


The Golden Years Plan guarantees you a steady 
income of any amount from $30 to $500 a month 
for life, beginning when you are 55, 60 or 65. Just 
name the amount, and the age at which you want 
to retire. This practical plan also includes substan- 
tial life insurance protection, disability income, and 
a growing cash reserve. Brings you true peace of 
mind from the day you adopt it! 

Write for details about this plan issued by Oregon 
Mutual Life, one of the strongest life insurance 
companies in America. 


OREGON MUTUALLIFE 


Golden Years Plan 


of retirem ent income. 


OREGON MUTUAL LIFE, Portland, Oregon. 
Send free booklet, “The Golden Years Plan,” to 





Name Age 


Address 











CANDY, DEEP-FAT 


~THERMOMETER 
Avoid Cooking Failures 


Grows you ones temperatures de- 
manded by modern recipes. Avoids 
costly failures in cooking sugar-mixtures. 
Guards health by showing proper fat 
temperature for frying without greasi- 
ness. Hooks over edge of pan. Adjust- 
able clip. Large, easy-to-read figures. No 
mercury, no glass tubes. Chicalisse. 
Easy to clean. Practically unbreakable. 


Other Types—40c Up 
For oven, refrigerator, indoors, auto— 
. Decorative designs 50c to $1.00. 
Bath (floats) 50c. Humidimeter, $1.75. 
Humiditherm (indicates temperature 
and humidity) $3.50. At your depart- 
ment, drug and hardware stores. 
Descriptive folder FREE. 
ROCHESTER MFG. CO. 
94 ROCKWOOD ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




























Precision Instrument Makers for Twenty Years 


GUARANTEED ACCURATE 





WATER LILIES 


Dazzling Brilliant Colors 
My California Sunshine Grown 
plants are extra hardy and early 
blooming, thriving anywhere in 
U. S. New low prices. In every 
garden, large or small, a pool can 
be beautifully and easily fitted 
into the design. Dazzling brilliant 
colors and sweet fragrance all 
summer long. Easy to care for. 
All Plants Sent Postpaid. Safe 
Delivery Guaranteed. Write for my 1936 catalog. 32 pages 








SPECIAL OFFER 
Tropical Water Lily 
Seeds.* Mixed blue 


and pink 25c 


varieties. 


of water lily lore. 16 pages in natural colors. Tells how 
to build inexpensive 
pools and easy care of FREE 
a ape = 
ections for every size 
pool. 100 varieties. Catalog 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box 31, Hynes, California 
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WIRE FOX 
TERRIERS 


**Brandwood’’ Wire 
Fox Terrier puppies 
and grown stock 
now available—all 
of winning blood 
lines. 


BRANDWOOD 
KENNELS 





Pees pa ow os Ks a 
Ch. Littleway Chunky of Brand- 
Philip R. Brand, Owner wood. . nine times “Best in Show.” 


2 RICHLAND PLACE PASADENA, CALIF. 








GUARD ME AGAINST 
WINTER COLDS 


For sofucing fever of dogs, cats and other [i 3 
1 








animals in diseases where fever is a con- 
{ribocing fac factor, use GL R’S FEVER 
R and STIMULANT MEDI- . 
CINE. Should be administered in the early stages of 
Colds, Bronchitis, Pneumonia or other diseases accom- 
panied by high fevers. Lowers the high fever 
in distemper. PRICE lo 
Sold at Drug, Dept., Sporting, Seed and Pet Stores, 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 468 Fourth Ave., New York 






ANIMAL 
MEDICINES 





GLOVER 





WELSH TERRIERS 


Combining Good Looks, Sturdiness and 


riendliness. Also— 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES 
of Sand Spring Line generally available. 
Boarding - Bathing - Stripping 
VALLEY ACRES KENNELS : Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Box. 998 Rt. 1, El Camino Real Phone Santa Clara 211 


The Merry Little Cocker 


Foremost in popularity among all 
breeds of the sporting dog family stands 
the merry and lovable little Cocker Span- 
iel. Bred originally for woodcock hunt- 
ing, from which he derived his name, he 
has since been developed into an all 
around gun dog. His sturdy build, great 
endurance, alertness and devotion make 
him the sportsman’s ideal companion. 

The Cocker’s popularity, however, ex- 
tends beyond the field. He quickly adapts 
himself to family life and his gentle 
nature, exceptional tolerance and keen 
sense of right and wrong make him a 
perfect playmate for children. 

These little hunters display a variety 
of colors, including black, brown, liver, 
red and lemon, with or without white. 
The coat is flat or slightly wavy, silky 
and dense. Lowset and compact with 
lobular ears and well padded feet they 
are attractive in appearance and graceful 
in action. 

You'll find it hard to resist the wealth 
of expression in the beautiful, dark eyes 
of the merry little Cocker. 

—ALBERT BARON. 


SUNSET 


J cnséhcid 


INSTALL A ow 
GARDEN GRILL = = 








FOR YOUR BARBECUE PIT 


No more waiting for proper coals . . . this Gar- 
den Grill is adjustable — may be easily raised or 
lowered. The steel grate oad frame work is well 
braced for strength. Fry Plates, Draft Doors, and 
drop or side Oven Doors available. Complete work- 
ing drawings and instructions for building barbe- 
cue pits free with fixtures. 

See Garden Grill at leading hardware retailers or 
write today for free descriptive folder. 


CALIFORNIA PLOW CO., San Jose, California 
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DOG»°CAT FOOD 





ERE BOOK — “Raising & Training Dogs” 
Write “DR. ROSS’ — Los Alamitos, Cal. 





IRISH SETTERS 


The Aristocrats of Dogdom ... Now 
available—registered puppies from champion 
blood lines—bench and field. Phone or write. 


sen Francisco, cat, @ B.F. PRIEST 


YOUR SUNSET YEARS 


Guarantee your own future independence and se- 
curity with an annuity which offers: 

@ Well defined future goal 

@ Definite plan of regular savings 

@ Certainty of retirement income 

@ Safety of principal 

@ Fair interest return 
Dollars saved in an annuity fund guarantee to you 
approximately twice the income at age 60 that you 
would receive from dollars invested at 4%. 


Write today for valuable free booklet 
“ Annuitize Your Savings Dollar’ 


EDWARD F. BOLT 


576 Sacramento St., Dept. D., San Francisco, Calif 
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KING OF ALL 
DOG FOODS 


An Appetizing 
° Balanced Diet 
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Knitting Se 





KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 25 YEARS 
fordr eaters, Afghans,etc. 
Lowest Prices. OVER 500 FREE SAMPLES. 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO. Dept. A-25, 711 Arch St, PHILA. PA. 








SCHOOL 


OF THE 
**A Stepping Stone to the Movies” 


@ Two year complete practical course trains 
you for career on stage, screen or radio. Many 
big names in pictures today acknowledge their 
success to Pasadena Playhouse training. These 
include Robert Young, Victor Jory, Douglass 
Montgomery, Gloria Stuart, Onslow Stevens, 
Ann Shirley, and others. If you wish to prepare 
sincerely for a career in the theatre or pictures, 
write for catalog and copy of “‘A Stepping Stone 
to the Movies.” Address General Manager. 


GILMOR BROWN, Director CHAS. F. PRICKETT, Gen. Mgr. 


ASADENA conmum PLAWHOUSE ass 
* EL°MOLINO AVE- PASADE! ° { 





ANNIE WRIGHT SEMINARY @ @ @ @ @ @ 


CHURCH SCHOOL for girls of all ages. Founded 1884. 

Accredited College Preparation. Modern curriculum content. 

Varied — oe. Ideal home and social environment. 
LIE EGERTON WILSON, — 

832 N. m.. Ave. Tacoma, Wash. 


°S FOR THE THINGS, 
CASH Ss _YOU VALUE. 


Your clothing, your linens, all your belong- eh 
ings can be protected from laundry loss or 4 bisa 
misuse at home or away if you mark them S, 
with CASH'S WOVEN NAME TAPES. 
Neat, permanent, inexpensive. Choice of 
styles and colors. Quickly attached with thread — 
or Cash’s NO-SO Cement. Order NOW from your 
dealer or us. Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of 
your own first name and sample tube of NO-SO 
Cement. CASH’S, 6229 S. Gramercy Place, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
CASH'S } 
NAMES 




















3 doz.$150 a doz. $2. NO-SO 
9 « 22 3. Cement 
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The... 
ioiee Quarterly 


America’s largest and 
most beautiful gar- 
dening magazine. 
. + » authoritative articles illustrated in natural 
colors . . . devoted entirely to gardening on the 
Pacific Coast. 
Year's subscription includes four wonderful issues 
. . . the equivalent of four books on every phase 
of flowers and gardening. Only $1.50 per year, 
or $2.50 for two-year ype iam Your money 
refunded if you are not completely satisfied with 
the first issue you receive. 

Send for it today. 
THE McDONALD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Room 402A 580 Market Street, San Francisco 


PESTEX 


Kills Sowbugs, Snails, etc. 
Safe to use. Does not 
burn foliage. Effec- 
tive. Ask your dealer. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 
Burlingame, Calif. 



































The MEU 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical, py Power rae & 5 
for G Subu' Florists, 
Truckers, Nursery men. + Growers, 


Terms 
American Ah, 4. Co. 
1027 33rd Av. = SE. Minneapolis, Minn, 











Catalog 
Free 


SUNSET 




























A Luscious 
Profit Maker 


Twice the size and in- 
come of the best Young- 
berries or Blackberries. 
Delicious flavor fresh or 
cooked. Brings premium 
prices. Easy to grow 
We'll ship postpaid, 4 
Boysenberry plants for 
$1; 10 for $2; 100 for 
$15. Send for circular. 


GERMAIN’S 


‘ Established 1871 
56% S. MAIN ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The New Rose MONTEREY 


This sensational NEW Rose, originated and registered by 
Francis E. Lester, is quite unlike any other. Rich, glossy, mil- 
dew-resistant foliage; exquisite scarlet-and-gold bud; large, 
very double, sweetly frazrant flower of gold,—the petz als edged 
and flushed with sparkling vermilion, reverse of petals true old 
gold, borne on long, stiff stems. No rose we know blooms so 
continuously as MONTEREY. penne nd tested for 3 years 
before introduction. First size 2-year budded plants $1.50; 
3 for $4; 6 for $7.50, delivered prepaid. The ideal garden rose. 
3 RARE OLD-FASHIONED ROSES: Genuine CASTILIAN 
(‘Rose of Babylon,” ‘“‘Mission Rose’), double pink ever- 
bloomer, intensely fragrant, $1.50; True EGLANTINE, the 
original Sweetbriar, apple-scented foliage and single pink 
flowers, bright scarlet hips all winter, $1; and Genuine OLD 
MOSS Rose, with moss-covered buds, $1. All 3, largest 2-year 
plants, for $3, prepaid. FREE with rose order, Mr. Lester's 
New Rose Guide folder “How to Get the Most from Your 
Roses,” or mailed alone for 10c. Catalogs of New, Rare and 
Old-Fashioned Roses; Pelargoniums and Campanulas; and 
Rare Seeds sent on request. 

LESTER ROSE GARDENS, Dept. S, MONTEREY, CALIF. 








SUNSET 
SHOPPING CENTER 





YOUR PERMANENT GARDEN 
® Berries — Rhubarb 
Asparagus — Artichokes 


@ Free Booklet pictures and describes finest, varieties 
and tells how to grow them. Concise, practical infor- 
mation on how to plant, fertilize, spray, prune and 
trellis. We have 50 acres of the finest and most profit- 
able strains and can help you in choosing the best 
varieties. The right start now will mean pleasure and 
profit for many years to come. Our plants are guar- 
anteed and prepaid. Write today. 

Knott's Berry Place, Dept. S. Buena Park, California 











SENT FREE to any one interested ' 


a 
in gardening. Contains full in- 
formation about the best of the 


new flowers and vegetables for 


1936 *) 1936. More than a catalog, it is 


a complete guide to those whose 


GARDER flower and vegetable gardens are 
a source of pride. Reasonable 
prices—and many special values. 
BOOK __ Henry 4 orcer 

‘en 
@ TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


396 Dreer Bldg. Phila., Pa. | 
One of Our Specialties. 
Send for Our Illustrated Catalog—New and 
Unusual Offerings — Bulbs — Begonias — 


Perennials — Fruit Trees — Berry plants. 
e have what others do not. 


@H. A. HYDE COMPANY 


Watsonville, California Mention Sunset 

















GUARANTEED 
CATALOG MAILED ON REQUEST 


CROMBIE NURSERY 


8751 Foothill Bivd. Phone TR 1411 Oakland, Calif. 





FEBRUARY 1936 


f ° 
ardening 


Specials 





GARDEN ARISTOCRATS 


These are needed to complete and accent 
the beauty of your garden. We have in our 
collections many items worthy of the term 
“Aristocrats” in any garden, such as: Flow- 
ering Fruit Trees, Hybrid Lilacs, Japanese 
Quinces, Chinese Magnolias, and other 
items, both deciduous and evergreen. Many 
of them are rare and unusual. 


We invite you to visit our nursery at any 
time, or write for our 1936 booklet. 


CLARKE NURSERY 


P.O. Box 343 San Jose, Calif. 
On the Oakland Highway North of Town 








Blackmore & Langdon strain 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


England’s Finest 
Doubles, singles, carnation, frilled and 
hang ging basket types. 
Culture very sim @ Write for pamphlet 
CEDAR GARDENS 








ie Arch Street Berkeley, California 











FOUR FREE GLADIOLUS 
with each $1 purchase—dollar items; 3 large tuberous begonia 
bulbs, 3 popular rose bushes, 20 gladiolus bulbs (4 varieties). 
Cultural instructions enclosed. Three items $2.75 and 12 free 
gladiolus. Ask for our mail order catalogue. 

Milliken’s Claremont Nursery, Box 52, Claremont, Calif. 


WATER LILIES 


Send for our FREE 1936 
Catalogue. Profusely illus- 
trated and has many new 
varieties listed. Full direc- 
tions for building Pools, 
Tub gardens and Rock gar- 
dens, also instructions for caring for same. 


VAN NESS WATER GARDENS, R. D. 1, Upland, Calif. 














This new Catalog is @ thing of beauty. Shows mary va 
fieties in actual color — 


offers clean, healthy, thrip-free bulbs — many bargain 
offers. Write today for a copy of this Catalog — FREE. 


ite) 
A.E.KUNDERD INC. 216 Lincoln Way W-GOSHEN, IND. 








THE WORLD’S NEWEST & FINEST ROSES 
ALL ROSE BUSHES 25c EACH—$2.75 PER DOZEN 
175 VARIETIES to Select From— Write for Catalogue 
PORT STOCKTON NURSERY, STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Sales Yard at 2810 E. Main St. Mail Rt. 1, Box 161 








Nut Trees 11 kinds. . Fime Coni- 
fers 60 varictics..Berried Shrubs 
Over 50 kinds. Catalog free. 


® 
© GILLET NURSERY 


Box 85T, Nevada City, Calif. 














GLADIOLUS 5e EACH @ee2e0e08000 
FREE: Catalog “S”’ of over 300 grand varieties, all one price- 
Some wholesale. Northern grown, no thrips. “Every bulb 3 
bargain.” “SSS” Special; 50 medium all different mixed sent 
postpaid for $1 bill and 10c stamp. 

Route One @ PAUL BRANDON e@ Bend, Oregon 


EASTER OXALIS (shamrock) 


CKY Plant of the World. Send 
Now. Will bloom by EASTER. 
Comes in POT. This Gorgeous 
7, be grow bushy clusters of 
SHAMROCK like foliage and 
dainty ink Flowers. Blooms in a 
FEW WEEKS and continues all 
season. Unexcelled for Hanging 
Baskets or Window Box. Get one 
for each window. BULB in POT 
packed in Box for 15c — 2 for 25c — 5 for 50c. 
ARCADIA LODGE, 35 State St., Westport, Conn. 











Special Collection of 


All American Selections and ' $1 00 
Novelties for 
1 packet each: 
Aster Crego Wilt Resistant Mixed 
Calendula Orange Shaggy 
Cosmos Klondyke Orange Flare 
Phlox Drummondi Gig. Art Shades 
Snapdragon Rustproof Select Mixture 
Zinnia Fantasy Mixture 


Tuberous Begonia, Tigridia and Lily 
bulbs as offered on page 86 
of our 1936 Garden Book. 


Ask or write for your free copy. 


HALLAWELL SEED CO. 
258 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 






























SUNSET’S EXHIBITION 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
GIANT DOUBLE, SINGLE, RUFFLED, 
CARNATION, LLOYDI. Each type in 
the following separate colors: rose, 
salmon, crimson, pink, scarlet, yellow, 
white, orange or — Large $1. 50 
bulbs 15c each.. Per doz. 
Sunset’s Famous EVERBLOOMING ROSE COLLECTION 
Highest quality — 2-year old No. 1 grade. 
AUTUMN—Orange and buff. Mrs. A. R. Barraclough—Bright 
pink. Etoile de Hollande—Deep red. Mrs. Sam McGredy— 
Coppery-rose. Sunkist — Deep orange-yellow. $2. 45 
Talisman—Crimson and gold. The 6 beauties for 
SUNSET’S SPENCER SWEET PEA COLLECTION— 
Eight beautiful shades, each in a separate package. 50 c 
Special for the eight packages........ 

All Above Prices Include Postage. Kindly Add Sales Tax 
SEND CHECK, COIN OR MONEY ORDER 
SUNSET SEED & NURSERY CO. 
1720 Ocean Ave. — “Always Reliable’ — San Francisco 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BALLAY SUCCESS 
DAHLIAS 


California Peach, Miss Glory, Azura, and 
other New 1936 introductions, as well as 
California Idol, Satan, Grandee, Palo Alto, 
and many other world-famous Dahlias, are 
described and illustrated in our new Cata- 
log which is free on request. 

NOTE—At the San Francisco Show, Ballay 
Success Dahlias won more prizes than all 
other large varieties combined. 


BALLAY DAHLIA GARDENS 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


State Highway, 3 miles south Stanford University 

























The finest new developments in 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
and DELPHINIUMS 


Inquire for catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
Hybridizing Gardens Capitola, Calif. 














BOYSENBERRIES! LARGEST VINEBERRY EVER 
PRODUCED, IMMENSE AND DELICIOUS. 
Plants Prepaid Direct From Original Planting. 
Guaranteed True to Name. Pamphlet. 4-$1.00; 
10-$2.00; 50-$7.50. Rancho Verdad, Mentone, Cal. 
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dios 


Every year The Metropolitan Press 
of Portland brings out a dozen or so 
good and enduring books about the Pa- 
cific Northwest, most of them based on 
the history of the Old Oregon Territory. 
Newest of these is History of Oregon 
Literature, by Alfred Powers. Price #. 
In this 800-page volume, Author Powers 
(he’s dean of the extension division of 
the University of Oregon) has brought 
to life all writers and writings of Ore- 
gon for the past 350 years: from 1580 
when Francis Fletcher stood on the deck 
of the Golden Hind and penned pithy 
comments on the Oregon climate and 
coastline, to 1935 when H. L. Davis won 
the Harper Prize with his “Honey in 
the Horn.” History of Oregon Litera- 
ture is, however, more than a chrono- 
logical outline of literary events. It is a 
multiple biography, the book of books, 
the story behind the story of the past. 


Twenty-one Years 
To Write a Book 


Of the many tales packed with human 
interest in this History of Oregon Lit- 
erature, the one of Thomas Howell and 
his book “Flora of Northwest America” 
is, to us, the most dramatic. Thomas 
Howell, it seems, came to Oregon, a 
small boy in 1850. On the Tualatin Plains 
where the family settled there were no 
schools, but finally at the age of 11, the 
boy did have a chance to attend school 
for 3 months, the only formal educa- 
tion he ever received. As a young man 
Howell became interested in the native 
plants of the state and, despite his lack 
of schooling, decided to write a book 
about them. Nothing was done, how- 
ever, until 1877 when he took up his plant 
collecting in earnest, making scores of 
strenuous journeys into the mountains, 
summer after summer, until eventually 
he had specimens of every tree, shrub 
and plant native to Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho. After the 3150 species had 
been gathered and classified, there was 
the long weary work of writing the de- 
scriptions and text after his day’s work 
in the grocery store was done. When the 
writing was finished he had no money to 
hire a competent man to set the type, 
and on this involved manuscript, full of 
technical terms and foreign words an 
ordinary type man would be helpless. 
Undaunted, Howell spent years studying 
type-setting so that he could compose the 
book for himself. Finally, in 1903, the 
816-page volume was ready, a botany 
that had taken 21 years of a man’s life to 
complete. At $5 a copy, sales were few; 
but today, 32 years after publication, the 
few remaining copies of “A Flora of 
Northwest America” are worth several 
times that amount to book collectors. 





New Manual 
of Western Trees 


Although there have been several good 
books published on western trees, there 
has been up to this time no one book 
describing both native trees and impor- 
tations. That is why the new J/Ilustrated 
Manual of Pacific Coast Trees, by Pro- 
fessor Howard E. McMinn of Mills Col- 
lege, and Evelyn Maino, is being hailed 
with such delight by western botanists 
and gardeners. For here in a compact, 
neat volume are detailed notes about 
every one of the trees to be found on 
the Pacific Coast. While intended pri- 
marily for a botany text book, the Man- 
ual of Pacific Coast Trees will be used 
by garden club leaders, landscape archi- 
tects, foresters, and naturalists as an 
identification guide. Not all book stores 
have this manual but it can be ordered 
from the University of California Press 
at Berkeley. The price is $3.50. 


Doings of 
the Daffodils 


Strange things are going on in the 
Narcissus family, things that will bear 
looking into. Full details are given in 
The American Daffodil Year Book for 
1935, published by The American Hor- 
ticultural Society, 211 Spruce St., Ta- 
coma Park, D. C., price 50 cents a copy. 
Gardeners, either home or professional, 
who are growing daffodils, should have it. 


Plants Grown 
by Lamplight 


Greenhouses without glass! According 
to the December, 1935 issue of The Mag- 
azine of Light, published by the General 
Electric Company at Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, tomorrow’s plants may be 
forced with heat and light from lamps 
rather than from the rays of the sun. 
Anyone interested in greenhouses, plant 
propagation, or plant progress will enjoy 
checking the above article. Single copies 
of the magazine, ordered from the ad- 
dress above, are 20 cents. 


Rare Collection 
of Old Lithographs 


John Howell, San Francisco booksel- 
ler, publisher and collector, announces 
publication of 1000 copies of California 
in the Fifties, a book of rare old litho- 
graphs. The book (230 pages, 12x18 in- 
ches in size) contains 50 views of early 
day cities and towns, drawn by the tal- 
ented artists of the times and litho- 





graphed by the best of the lithographers. 
Introduction and text have been written 
by Douglas S. Watson, editor of the 
California Historical Society’s publica- 
tions. The typography and design of the 
volume have been supervised by Edwin 
Grabhorn, noted printer and himself a 
collector of lithographs. 

Of the 1000 copies of the book, 850 
bound in deep wine buckram, are priced 
at $10 a copy; 100 copies on Alexandra 
Japan paper bound in half morocco, sel! 
at $35 a copy. The remaining 50 are spe- 
cial copies, each containing one of the 
original lithographs. These 50 special 
copies are priced from $50 to $150, de- 
pending upon the value of the particular 
lithograph. Books are obtainable at the 
John Howell Book Store, 434 Post St., 


San Francisco. 


Best of the 
New Houses 


The October, 1935 issue of The Archi- 
tectural Forum (at most libraries) was 
devoted to photographs and plans of 
small houses, a goodly percentage of 
which were from the West Coast. In our 
opinion, prospective home builders can 
get more good ideas from this issue of 
Architectural Forum than from any one 
houseplan book available. Subscription 
price of the magazine is $4 a year, single 
copies, $1. Published at 160 Maple St., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


It's Your Turn 
To Write 


As you have probably gathered from 
the above paragraphs this page Adios, 
under the new SuNseEt plan, is to be 
devoted to a general quoting and un- 
quoting from current books, magazines 
and periodicals. This, it seems to us, 
is a good way to wind up a magazine 
that devotes its space to ‘““What’s New in 
Western Living.” 

But we want to know how the entire 
plan appeals to you! In spite of our new 
ways of doing things, please remember 
that SuNsET is still your same, friendly, 
all-western magazine whose policies are 
largely dictated by the wishes of its 
readers. As always we want your com- 
ments, your cooperation, your help in 
building not only a better, but a more 
modern, up-to-date magazine for the 


West.—L. R. 





What’s New in Western Livin g 


WESTERN THINGS TO DO AND HOW TO DO THEM 


SUNSET | 


GARDEN BOOK ‘ 
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From Sunset’s Library 


GARDENING 


When to Plant it—“SUNSET GARDEN 
BOOK.” With its amazing 33-page Planting 
Calendar, this volume tells how to have blos- 
soms the year round in the West! If you 
want blue predominating in June, let us say, 
or red in August, you can have them simply 
by looking up the flower in this book, under 
“For Flowers in June,’ “For Flowers in 
August,” etc. It’s the only thing of its kind 
ever published for the West. 64 pages in this 
unique book. Sent postpaid 50c 


How to Grow it—“SUNSET’S ALL-WEST- 
ERN GARDEN GUIDE.” The only “how- 
to-grow-it’’ garden encyclopedia ever written 
for Western home use. Cross-indexed under 
common and botanical names of plants you 
can grow in Western soil and climate. Under 
each name you find information on its height, 
color, soil, planting and care of each plant 

and how to group it decoratively with 
other plants. Takes all guesswork out of 
garden-making. Contains also a What-to-do- 
this-month Calendar, and 10 new “Garden 
Movies.” 96 pages, cross-indexed. Sent post- 
pad 5 4 we ee ee 


[TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


Try any or all, and then, if you are at all 
dissatisfied, return to us within TEN DAYS, 
and we will refund your money, plus return 
postage. 


You May See and Purchase These Books at the 
Following Stores: 


SAN_ FRANCISCO — THE EMPORIUM - THE 
WHITE HOUSE 

OAKLAND — H. C. CAPWELL COMPANY 

LOS ANGELES — BROADWAY DEPARTMENT 
STORE - BULLOCK’S - THE MAY COM- 
PANY - J. W. ROBINSON CO. 

PORTLAND — MEIER & FRANK COMPANY 

SEATTLE — THE BON MARCHE - FREDERICK 
& NELSON - RHODES DEPARTMENT 
STORE - HARRY HARTMAN 

—AND OTHER be eh eos IN THE 


WEST R DIRECT FROM 
SUNSET MAGAZINE 














of Successful Solutions 


ENTERTAINING 


Guest Dinners — SUNSET’S “FAVORITE 
COMPANY DINNERS.” Just like a 12- 
Lesson Course in the Art of Western Enter- 
taining. Menus, recipes, decorations and serv- 
ing are told in detail for guest dinners served 


in REAL LIFE by Western women. 200 new 
recipes, SUNSET - selected. 80 illustrated 
pages. Sent postpaid 50c 
Sunset Recipes in a Book! — “SUNSET 


KITCHEN CABINET RECIPE BOOK.” 
The cream of 15,000 favorite Western recipes 
are in this 64-page volume of over 375 extra- 
good dishes! Contains three years of SUN- 
SET recipes, cross - indexed. All are prize 
winners, twice-tested, and so brand-new that 
you cannot find them in any ordinary cook 
book. Sent postpaid , 5 é ¥ 50c 


Where to Eat — “EATING UP AND 
DOWN THE COAST.” Here’s SUNSET’S 
“where - to- eat’” guide to the whole Pacific 
West! You start at one end, turn it upside 
down and start all over again from the other 
end! With this topsy turvy book you eat your 
way from Vancouver or Tia Juana toward San 
Francisco! Sent postpaid ‘ : 25c 


CHECK YOUR SELECTION ... 











THE SUNSET 


CAMB any 





to Practical Problems 


CAMPING 
Camp Cooking—SUNSET’S GRUBSTAKE 
COOK BOOK.” Want to know how to cook 
the kind of camp grub that sticks to the ribs 
of hungry sidekicks? The “Grubstake Cook 





Book” tells you. A veteran Western camper 
wrote it. Tells you the outdoor man’s bag of 
tricks, too, on cooking methods, modes of 


travel, packs for men and pack horses, read- 
ing trail signs, making fishing knots, etc. 
64 pages. Scores _ pictures. With “SUN- 
SET’S Grubstake Cook Book” you'll travel 
longer, lighter and less expensively than ever! 
Sent postpaid , , P 4 50c 


Build a Cabin! — “SUNSET CAMP AND 
CABIN BOOK.” Here's news! It’s easy to 
have your own mountain cabin! This guide 
gives you plans in detail, and tells you where 
the Western summer home sites are, how to 
furnish a cabin, and many more valuable ideas 
to help you plan, build and enjoy the vacation 
home of your dreams. Shows how to pack 
in, how to make rustic furniture, how to 
build stone as well as log cabins, cabin fire- 
places, seashore cottages, etc. 64 photo-illus- 
trated pages, Sent postpaid . . 50c 


MAIL THE COUPON 





SUNSET MAGAZINE 


I enclose $-................. 
refund my money, plus return postage. 


576 Sacramento Street 
for the books checked below. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


If I return the books, you agree to 


50c 








(0 All-Western Garden Guide 50c [ Kitchen Cabinet Book . 

(0 SUNSET Garden Book 50c [] Eating Up and Down the Coane - 2 
(0 Favorite Company Dinners . . . 50c [J] Camp and Cabin Book .. . . 50c 
( Grubstake Cook Book . 50c 
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What’s New in 
Western Living! 


6 NEW 
SPICE 
CAKES 


Martha Meade’s six tantalizing 
varieties of grandmother's fa- 
vorite cake, using new flavors 
and fillings! Just a sample of the 
feast of variety in this new book 
now given free with Drifted 
Snow “‘Home-Perfected”’ Flour. 


Six Spice Cakes 
Six New Wh 
Six Puddin 
Six Upside Down 
Six New Cobblers 
Six Ange| Food ¢, akes 


43 


This unique book in 
FR FE sacks of Drifted Snow 
Flour. Sperry gives it to introduce 
their ‘“‘Home-Perfected”’ service 
that cuts baking losses in half! 


HIS book, a wonderful help in 

serving “something different”, 
is packed free in Drifted Snow Flour 
—one of the features of Sperry’s 
“Home-Perfected” service. 


The most important part of “Home- 
Perfected” service is Sperry’s exclu- 


sive method of protecting you from 
baking failures. Because one-half 
of all such failures are caused by 
flour variation, every batch of 
Drifted Snow Flour is pre-tested 
for you by Sperry’s staff of 117 
Western homemakers, working in 
their own kitchens, throughout the 
West. Only flour which gives per- 
fect results in these home tests is 
sold as Drifted Snow ‘“Home-Per- 
fected” Flour, your assurance against 
disappointment and money loss. 


That means greater economy in 
your kitchen, increased satisfaction 
in your dining room. Order a sack 


of Drifted Snow Flour from your 
grocer and try one of Martha 
Meade’s new spice cakes. You'll 
be delighted with results. 
& 
YOUR BAKER SAVES YOU TIME, EFFORT 


Thousands of bakers in their clean- 
ly, modern bakeries serve you deli- 
cious breads, cakes, pastries, at very 
moderate prices. Buy from your 
baker or patronize your grocer’s 
bakery counter. Watch their win- 
dows for delightful new ideas in 
baking —based upon those tempt- 
ing and nourishing foods—baked 
wheat products, 


DRIFTED SNOW “f° FLOUR 





pe “HOM 


— e 
oa PERFECTED’! 


MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK TODAY 








$2.00 VALUE FOR $1.00 


This sensational new book for $1.00 with money-back guarantee if you 
don’t agree it’s worth twice the price. 


Editors of national magazines endorse this book. Department stores report it is 
breaking all sales records. Less than a year old and already in its third edition! All 
this because Modern Meal Maker automatically plans every meal in the year. . . 
does all your food thinking for you. . . saves on your food bills! 

Contents: 428 pages beautifully bound with special stand-up feature. 1,115 novel, 
yet inexpensive, menus with 744 recipes, over 2,000 recipe-ettes. New food ideas 
including hundreds of ways to use leftovers. . . . you'll be astounded when you 
see Modern Meal Maker to think it is sold for only $1.00 per copy. Use coupon 
at right to order book. Also on sale at leading department stores. City. 


MARTHA MEADE, Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

I enclose $1.00 for which please send me your 428-page 
book, Modern Meal Maker. I will examine book prompt- 
ly, and if I do not think it is worth at least TWICE the pur- 
chase price, I will mail it back collect and you will return 
my dollar without question. (Price east of Rockies is $2.) 


Name 





Street Address. 




















